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A Prayer 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


THOU whose very word is power, 
Great Master of the mighty sea, 
Grip thou my will within thine own, 
And rule thou me. 


As thou didst calm the winds and waves 
That wrestled wild on Gatilee, * 

Rebuke the passions that would slay, 
And calm thou me. 


The arm of man availeth not 
To snatch me from th’ engulfing sea. 
Stretch forth thy strong and willing hand, 
And save thou me. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 








Better than God’s Blessings 


God himself is better than any blessing that he 
can send us. 
and our concentration of interest and desire than the 
best of his blessings. When we receive a gift from 
an earthly friend, no matter how costly and to be de- 
sired that gift may be, the friend is dearer to us than the 
gift, and the gift at its best is only a faint reflection 
and evidence of the friend’s love and personality. 
So it ought to be in our thoughts of God and our aitti- 
tude toward him. One who lives very close to the 
Lord, commenting on the counsel of the Psalmist, 
‘*Delight thyself also in the Lord; and he shall give 
thee the desires of thine heart,’’ asks the searching ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is not the trouble with many that their delight 
is in ‘the blessing rather than the Blesser’-?’” When 
we have made the Heavenly Father the center of our 
life and love and desires, seeking and finding him in 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, and filled with his presence by 
the Holy Spirit, the question of what particular bless- 


Therefore God is worthier of our love’ 


ings he sends or withholds will drop intoa. position of 
unithportance. He will become the great, ever-present, 
ever-dear blessing of our lives: and nothing can then 


take that blessing from us. Then we shall know and 


rejoice in the meaning of the song: ‘‘Jehovah is my 


portion."’ 
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A Machine Not Enough 

Doing things on a big scale by machinery may 
become.such a passion with inventive folk that the 
delicate touches of hand-work may be forgotten. A 
mowing machine’ cutting ruthlessly a wide swath 
across the field does wondets in a day. - But around 
the flower-beds and under the shrubbery a careful 
man on hands and knees with shears and sickle is 
none too personal. A piece of church or Sunday- 
school mechanism built for big work seldom does 
all that is needed even in its own kind of service. 
How much close personal, non-machine care is needed 
in-the more delicate places! The machine does not 
replace the man. How easy it is for some of us to 
forget this ! r 


— 
Our Due 
sly we ie tne is the last thing -that some of 
tis réally''\ thoge moments when we area 


trifle at " ht our blessings, we insist that we 
want only what is'\our dué. But we rarely mean it, 
A young business man, who had been a trouble to his 
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The Glory of 


T. HAS been out fashion to say that whatever man 
makes is flawed and faulty, and whatever God 
makes is perfect. Then some one points us to 

various blemishes and inadequacies, not to say what 
seem positive evils, in nature. We are cited to cer- 
tain organs in the human body whose chief use, as 
far as yét ascertained, seems to be to furnish occupa- 
tion for the surgeon or physician. The physicist or 
biologist looks at the human eye, with its tendency to 
quick weariness, its ‘*blind spots,’’ its need—for ac- 
curate work—to be supplemented by the camera, the 
telescope, or the microscope, and thinks that he 
would be almost ashamed to make so imperfect an 
optical instrument. 

Yes, the eye and all the bodily organs have their 
decided limitations and imperfections, and the whole 
created world partakes of the defect. The blighted 
flower, the blasted fruit, the flawed crystal, the animal 
woes and wants and wretchednesses, the physical lim- 
itations and incompletenesses, all tell the same story. 
God looked on the world he had made, and behold, 
it was very good. We look upon it, and assuredly in 
many spots it seems very evil, We are disappointed 
and sick at heart. What can explain it? 

It will do us good to remember, to begin with, that 
the world we'are; dwelling in is not God’s ideal world. 
Looked at in the light of Scripture teaching and with 
reference tothe past, it is not the world which God 
pronounced good, but the world which sin has made 
evil. The human body is not the body which God 
.ereated, but the body which sin has marred. Very 
much of this imperfection which we hote can clearly 
be traced to these ravages of sin. Possibly all of it 
can, and there may be a wider meaning and a deeper 
truth than some modern thinkers would concede in 
Paul's remark ; ‘* The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now.’’ But all can 
agree that the world as we see it is not the world that 
shall be. It is in process; it is not yetdone, The 


body we possess is not the body that man shall have 
after five centuries, or even one, of deliberate selec- 





came ‘to the manager with ‘a grievance. 
‘*All I want is justice," he exclaimed. ‘No, in- 
deed,’’ answered the manager, ‘‘ you don’t want jus- 
tice ; what you want is mercy. If you had justice 
you would be discharged right now.'’ ‘How many of 
us would have remained in thé work to which we 
have given ourselves if we had received our due! It 
is mercy, not balanced justice, for which we ought to 
be grateful, as we remember how little we deserve, 
and how much we e have received. 


x 
What Marriage Should Mean 


A man who marries for the sake of what his wife 
can do for him is not doing what he ought to do for 
the woman he marries. That marriage so far as he 
is concerned begins as a failure, whatever it may come 
to be in time. A young man writes thoughtlessly to 
an acquaintance : ‘‘I expect to take a better half. I 
need some one to help me, I hope this young lady 
will prove a prize to me.'’ The real question for that 
young man is whether he will prove a prize to the 
young lady. Marriage ought to mean to him a God- 
given opportunity for service to the woman he loves. 
To be one and not two, to live day by day the fogether 
life, instead of the apart lives ; to cherish oneness of 
aim and faith and work; to give and not, to get, in 
loving service each’ for the’ other, —that is marriage. 
A young man who thinks of marriage as anything less 
than this will be something: far less than a prize to the 
woman he marries. 


Imperfection 


tion and nurture, the ‘‘ burbanking’’ of humanity in 
this world ; and still less is it the body that we shall 
have in the world to come, the likeness of the body 
of his glory, free, powerful, perfect, undying, as Paul 
describes it in Corinthians, Nine-tenths of the phys- 
ical plagues that afflict and puzzle us now shall disap- 
pear before the march of science and sanitation here, 
and none of them shall afflict amid the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
when the church which is his body, thé fulness of 
him that filleth all in all shall shine forth blameless, 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing, 

But the truth lies deeper and the situation is more 
encouraging than this, God never wastes time and 
energy in leading his creatures through vacuums 
solely for the purpose of traversing space. The im- 
perfections we see are not merely stages in a progress, 
they are factors in a process: We do not simply have 
to pass through them as through a hot, dry desert to 
the crystal mountains beyond, else his more merciful 
method would be to chloroform us for the journey, 
and wake us at its end. Each loads us, not with 
alkali to be washed off at the terminus, but with gold- 
dust for our permanent enrichment, and each stage 
contributes toward our girth and strength. The im- 
perfections of life are to add to its wealth. 

We are fond of saying that nothing is perfect in 
this world, because God desires to call our attention 
to the better world beyond and whet our appetite for 
heaven, and we may concede this to be true. An 
admirable end, no doubt, since our stay here is short 
and our stay there eternal. Yet this must be ‘the 
least of its purpose. For what the soul needs is not 
nearly as much to be unfastened from earth as to, be 
fitted for heaven, and God is a better economist than 
to use an instrument for only part of its ‘efficiency. 
Each. organ or power of ours is the running rail along 
which the aeroplane of our life is speeding to get mo- 
mentum for the flight, but the running rail’s chief 
service consists in its coming to an end, and forcing 
us, by its very limitations and shortcoming, into the 


350 . 
act of flying. Earthly limitations become the condi- 
tions of the ascent, guiding factors in the process. 


The leap into the higher realm is forced by the im- 
perfection of the lower. 

' The human eye, we must acknowledge, is imper- 
fect, even when y sound, It has blind spots, 
it is subject to the absurdest illusions, it cannot like 
the camera look long on.an object, its tions are 
fleeting, its memory is poor, its range of vision as to 
color, size, distance, is extremely limited, But, as 
Drummond has told us, these very limitations have 
ministered to the growth of something nobler than 
the eye. See what they have forced man todo! He 
needs the camera to supplement the eye? Very well. 
He invents it. He must have the telescope to rein- 
force the faltering flight of his vision? Behold the 
telescope ! 
two different tales supplement, discount, correct each 
other. He reasons from its imperfect reports to the 
facts behind them. He proceeds to learn, from its 
partial hints, secrets too recondite, too subtle, for any 
eye, however t, to discern. In short, the im- 
perfection of the eye has become the stimulus of the 
mind, The brute perceives only with his senses. 
The more perfect those senses are, the more perfect 
brute he is. Served well by them while, and so far 
as, he is on the animal level, man enters his highest 
world only when and where they fail him and he has 
to supplement them. 

Every executive organ of man tells the same tale. 
God stops them somewhere short of perfection, that 
the brain, or rather the mind, shall go on to its nobler 
possibilities. And the brain? Does not God stop 
that short of perfection that the spirit may take its 
larger flights? It is amid the strifes and struggles 
and disappointments of this hampered life that love 


The eye deceives him? He makes its’ 
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of the body, and of the mind, too, force us to find 


" »I withdraw my candidacy 
life and peace in the spiritual. The mental andeven -. ‘There is‘no such thing as a ‘‘necessary”’ evil ; if 


the moral shortcomings in our fellow-men, in the 
agencies of God, in the church, may irritate and sour 
us, or they may beget, as_they bespeak, a 
Christian uity, a sweet patience, a large long- * 
suffering, which develop 
The fact that man so often fai 
often fail ourselves, drives us all more to God. 
The stubbornness of man’s teaperfecder Cavipale us 
to seek spiritual power to oveftcome it. The failure 
of our utmost reason and philosophy, either as an as- 
sured explanation of things, or as an effective means 
of moral power, casts us upon faith as a direct intui- 
tion of God, and an appropriation of his might. The 
failure of our mental wings compels us to put forth 
the pinions of the spirit. 

‘For the creation was subjected to vanity, not. 
of its own will, but by reason of him who subj 
it, in hope that the creation itself also shall be deliv- 
ered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of Re 

Whence we can say with the poet : 

** Then, welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 


ee See ea 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 


nor wey oy 3 the pang ; dare, never 
grudge t roe!’ 


Or, better, with the apostle : 


** Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses, 
That the power of Christ may rest upon me, .. . 
For when I am weak, then am I strong.’’ 





Tested by Love 

Bible words conceal truth unless the words are 
understood, and when they. are understood they are 
‘more revealing in the broadest sense than a mere 
reading of them could possibly indicate. An Illinois 
reader writes : 


Will you please explain John 14:21? How is it, when we 
fail to keep his commandments he still manifests himself to us? 
I have failed to keep his commandnients, and yet I know I 
ldve him, and I know he loves me and manifests himself to me, 
daily and hourly. If I should take it as it reads, I would-have 
to say I did.not love him; he does not love me, and does not 
manifest himself to me, for to claim any promise I must fulfil 
the conditions. Yet I find so many places where I have failed 
to meet the conditions; but I find the promise fulfilled in my 
life just the same as if I had done my part. And so many 
promises I dared not claim as mine until I have had it ful- 


filled in my life, and would see or become conscious of the 
result of it, and it would surprise me, for I know my own fail- 
ures, All I can say when [ come toa place like this is, ‘' It 


is all of grace,"* and God is able to do more than we can think 
or ask. Is it presumption in me to do this? 

If the perfect keeping of our part in every covenant 
with the Lord Jesus Christ were held by him to be the 
strict measure of his keeping of his promises to us, 
our lot would be pitiful indeed. With the tenderness 
of an infinitely loving friend he cherishes even the 
slightest flame of love in our souls, and is always doing 
more for us than we have any right to claim because 
of our well-doing. In the passage quoted Jesus uses 
the word agafe to convey his thought of love, and in- 
deed he uses the same word all-through the context. 
The love to which he refers is the unselfish love that 
friend has for friend ; the love that seeks no return 
for itself, but goes out in unselfish longing to be of 
service to the one who is loved. in this tender fare- 
well discourse, the Lord is making a contrast between 
the spirit of the world and the spirit of those who fol- 
low him. On the one hand the world cannot receive 
the spirit of truth, ‘‘for it beholdeth him not, neither 
knoweth him ;*’ on the other hand, ‘‘ Ye know him; 
for he abideth with you, and shall be in you."’ On 
the one hand, ‘ Yet a little while, and the world be- 
holdeth me no more"’ ; on the other hand, ‘‘ Ye be- 
hold me : because I live, ye shall live also."” Then 
he utters a test of the kind of love of which he is 
speaking: ‘‘He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.’’ This is in 
contrast to ‘‘the world,’’ and indicates the spiritual 
possessions and practises of those who belong to him. 

It is obvious that when we depart from his com- 
mandments, break with his love, deny his lordship, 
we are not loving him in that act with the unselfish, 
outgoing love which he uses as the test. And it is a 
common experience that the Lord does not manifest 





himself to us when we are struggling, away, from his 
will and his service as he does when, we. are, drawing 
near to him in surrender and in, the , unselfish spirit 
of the life that. seeks to render .utmost aservice ta the 
loved one. In answer to. Judas’. question, :“‘ Lord, 
what is come to pass that thou: wilt, manifest thyself 
unto us, and not unto the world?’', Jesus answered, 
in effect: ‘‘If a man really does love me with the un- 
selfish love of which I have spoken, he will keep my 
word ; and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abodewith him. . On the other 
hand, the man who does not love me does. not keep 
my words,”’ 

The contrast all through the passage is. between the 
world and the followers of Jesus Christ, and not between 
those who follow perfectly and those who follow im- 
perfectly. The man who keeps the Lord’s command- 
ments is the man who loves him, and the man who 
loves. him is the man who keeps his commandments. 
A double test distinguishes his followers from the world, 
where his commandments are not. kept, and where the 
hearts of men are.not filled. with the unselfish love to 
which he calls; the whole world. 


Pad 
Newspapers and Sabbath Observance 


There is no end to the variety of practical and 
pressing problems of Sabbath observance that con- 
front one in life; and we should be grateful that this 
is so. For it helps to keep us clear-headed and dis- 
criminating as we seek to know how Christ would have 
us apply bis principles. A college student in Penn- 
sylvania finds himself under temptation in a question 
of this sort, and writes thoughtfully about it as follows : - 


I am a candidate for an editorial position on our college 
daily paper. I have served as a reporter for over a month, 
but I have just had it brought home to niethat it will probably 
be necessary for me to work occasionally on, Sunday eveni 
in order to get out our Monday morning paper. “This daily 
was established with very great difficulty, but it has made itself 
now indispensable te the existence of true college spirit, and 
an editorial positicn is highly prized among the undergraduates. 
The members of the present board all regard the Sunday night 
task as a disagreeable one, but not as a transgression. They 
are all pleased when they get out of taking that night, but they 
submit to it as a necessary evil when they have to, In. your 
opinion, is the newspaper man’s task (even on a college Waily) 
to be ranked with that of railroad and trolley employees, jani- 
tors, domestic servants, etc.? Is there a good reason’ why a 


newspaper should be published Monday morning ?, Would 
the modern industrial system have to be reconstructed: if it 
were omitted ? BE PEPE MS 
You might say what you would advise me;'a ‘young man 
prominent in our Sunday-school and other line$'6f Christian 
work, to do in the matter, although my cojiscienee tells. me 
pretty strongly that I ought not to work on.the Lord's. Day. 


JULY 16, I91C 


Up to this time I had never supposed that I would be tempted 
to do it, and it comes upon me as a that serve 
Feed Ln Sg ewe bedoae ane. 

? pulous ? 


thing is , it is not an evil. But there are 
two evils of which this man is in danger. ; 

One is the evil of dulling the keen edge of his con- 
science, which means, if continued in, breaking down 
his conscience and character, by entering upon a 
course concerning the right of which he is not wholly 
and conscienti clear. It is obvious that this evil 
might be incurred by his seeking the editorial position 
on his college paper. : 

The other evil is that of rendering himself ineffi- 

cient, and thereby greatly hindering his usefulness to 
God and man by attempting to conform his actions to 
impossible standards that are not demanded or author- 
ized by the principles of Christ. This was the evil of 
Phariseeism, which Christ especially warned against, 
and which dishonored the Lord's Day, as it hindered 
the usefulness of men in God's service. It is equally 
obvious that this evil might be incurred in withdraw- 
ing the candidacy for the editorial position, —provided 
it were this man’s duty to seek that opportunity for 
service, 
. In considering his present duty, it is important for 
him to face the possibility of erring in one or the other 
of these directions, andsthen make so sure of God's 
will for him—as he can—that he shall be saved from 
either mistake. Some of the considerations for him 
to weigh are the following. 

Sunday labor is not necessarily Sabbath-breaking. 
The Sabbath may be as properly observed in-work as 
in rest,--when it is our duty to work on that day. 
This principle was stated by Jesus, and is recognized 
by the student correspondent. Moreover, the college 
world is only a miniature of the outside world, and 
many details of its life are identical, in spirit and ‘in 
importance to its welfare, with similar details of the 
world outside, The question confronting this student, 
therefore, seems to resolve itself into two factors : has 


‘the ‘Monday newspaper a proper place in present-day 


life; and is the opportunity for service on a college 


‘paper, with its heavy demands, likely to result in the 


largest possible efficiency for the time and energy ex- 
pended ? ’ 

This much may be said for the Monday newspaper : 
it is a part of the whole range of the so-called secular 
side of present-day life which runs, regularly and 
properly, from Monday morning to Saturday night, 
and which cannot feasibly be imtermitted any more 
than can the postal system, or the maintenance of 
hotels, or the Sunday heating in winter. of places of 
business in preparation for Monday's work, or a host 
of other details of labor whereby Sunday is insepara- 
bly connected with the life and -activity of Monday. 
Sunday ought to be and is a rest-day for the majority 
of God’s people in Christian lands ; but Sunday will 
probably always have to be a time of work, in part or 
in whole, for many of God’ people, so long as church 
life is conducted on Sunday, and Saturday's labors 
are resumed by the majority on Monday morning. 


ie 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


RACIOUS GOD, our Lord and Father: We thank thee 
for the light that streams into our darkness from thee 
through jesus Christ. Constrain us to turn to this light, 

and ever to walk in it. We corifess that we are prone to regu- 
late our ways, and even to adjust our minds, in obedience to 
pressure from below rather than from above. We are too sen- 
sitive to the pleasures and pains of the passing moment, and 
too forgetful of our own immortality, our lofty origin, our eter- 
nal destiny, and the cry of our hearts for the living God. Cure 
us, we pray thee, of this insanity. Fix our eyes on-the divine 
light ; fix our hearts on thee; unfasten our affections from 
their yap sae | attachment to the trifles of the hour, and 
bend us to thyself. * All our springs are in thee. Teach us to 
let go ‘the trivial and the transient, that we may clutch the 
eternal and the satisfying. Excite our passion for thyself. 
Beget within us the supreme joy of doing thy will, of servin 

our fellows in thy name, of bearing one another's burdens, o 
curing human sorrow, and bringing in the benign reign of the 
Redeemer. .,. . So fill us with thy bountiful goodwill that mis- 
haps shall cease to chafe and fret us. Keep us from being dis- 
abled by petty irritations and paralyzed by Sp onggee ... And 
show:us how to deserve the confidence of those around us. 
Graciously enable. us to keep our weaknesses and errors to 
ourselves, and to impart to others only wisdom and comfort. 
Show us how to keep still when our talk and our activity can 
do no good and may do harm. Lord Jesus, teach us thine 
own art’ of gracious reticence at fit times. Restrain us from 
trying to force our way into the sacred privacies of ‘others’ lives 

from wounding the sensitive by unguarded speech or careless 
behavior, from venting our ill-nqture at those who cross us 


arid make us afraid of contaminating our comrades with our 


own tinsuspected vices and foolish notions. ... Lord, we would 
seatter sunshine and convey health, not distress and pain. 
Then fill us with thy health, thy holiness ; with a love so dvep 


Sana so abounding that no disease, no hate or unjust scorn, no 


selfish meanness, can ever ooze out from us; until our path is 
adorned;with the bloom and fiuitage of gladdened lives and 
ransomed souls. : 
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LBSSON FOR JULY 31. (Matt..28-: 21-35) 
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From the’ ‘Present- Day Book of Acts 


1. How E. C. Mercer, a young college _ 
man, went down and almost out 


“PART Two 

Pg elit in the Water Street Mission ' was a 

revelation to Mercer. He stayed” in a seat 

about the middle of the hall,’ but he missed 
no word. He still had brains enough left to see 
that ‘the men who were testifying to the saving 
power of Jesus Christ were telling the truth. And 
he heard some wonderful stories,’ such as you will 
hear nowhere ih the world except in a rescue mission. 
The leader of the meeting that night had been one of 
New York's biggest gamblers, John Mergenthaler. 
Now he was leading men to Christ, and his own testi- 
‘mony was overwhelming. Finally came the invita- 
tion : ‘All who want to put Christ to the test and get 
his help and come forward for prayer, raise “their 
hands." Ed Mercer, ‘college man, one time society 
favorite, brought up in luxury; now a ‘tramp in the 
city of New York, raised his hand.  ‘*All who have 
rdised their“hands now’ come forward for prayer.’’ 
Mercer went ‘forward with’ a‘dozen other tramps and 
outcasts, and all dropped of their knees before the 
only One who could help them: He will never for- 
get the date of that birthday night of his,—Saturday, 
August 6, 1904. He was sincere, and, as he asked 
God to help him to get out of: the fix he was in, he 
meant every word he said. God hears: sich prayers. 


Emerging into Service i 

Mr. Clay, who had had to be away over that Sunday, 
had Ed report to him on Monday, when. he took him 
to lunch with him ; at dinner-time that night he had 


the boy with him again, and together they attended’ 


the Mission's evening service. For seven months 
Mr. .Clay had him. meet him constantly at lunch and 
dinner-time, going together to the Mission services. 
He also took the young convert to Bellevue Hospital 
and got him to talk with the men there who were 
just recovering from delirium tremens, and tell them 
of the Mission and what it was doing for him. Thus 
patiently and watchfully. did he build up the boy's 
strength through genuine Christian service, and see 
to it that:he was ‘‘ fed by feeding others.’’ . 

In the meantime Mr. Clay. had secured an uptown 
room for Mercer to live in, and. here Mercer spent .a 
great deal of time in prayer and Bible study, —remem- 
ber,. he was a college graduate, and knew how to 
study. He had had no drink the afternoon. before 
his -first mission-meeting, and he took none. there- 
after. .When.. attacks of awful nervousness. would 
seize him, he would take some ammonia,—and even 
bromide, which was dangerous ;. but he: kept clear of 
alcohol in any.form. . He held on to his: tobacéo for 
a year,—a mistake which rescued men often make, 
but of which they see the folly sooner or later ; they 
must either “‘cut it out’’ or go back to the bondage 
of drink again ; as to this there is no shadow of doubt 
among those who have studied the facts. God showed 
Mercer that it was his plain duty ‘to give up tobacco 
if: he was to.attempt work as a Christian teader's and 
he obeyed orders, 

' Mercer did not miss a single night's service at the 
Water Street Mission for six or seven months, although 
he was soon working from seven o’ clack. in the morn- 
ing till six at night. Mr, Clay introduced him toa 
number of strong Christian men, who knew his'story, 
and they did much for him in the winning fight that 
he was making.” S. H. Hadley himself had been out 
of town during the first few days of Ed’s new life; but 
upon his return he showed the well-nigh. broken boy 
what the meaning of love was.. He became a father 
to him. -His never-failing kindness, deep interest, 
and level-headed good sense, completely won Mercer, 
and kept him. He says to-day that it was Hadley’s 
smile and Hadley’s love and Hadley’s sincere Chris- 
tian life that won him. He recently said to a friend, 
with keen discernment : 

‘«There are a great many men who want to have 
the results of Christianity in their lives without. being 
willing to pay the price forit. If you could give them 
a pill, and say, ‘ Take this with a glass of water, and 
after taking it you will find your entire life and habits 
and temptations changed into likeness to Christ,’ 
they would gladly take it. But they. are not willing 
to pay tue price: -‘chere is only one way. that I know 
of for the .attaining of this end, —faithfulness to» the 
following three things : 
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light and life of high service is day by day one of 
the modern evidences of the power of Christ in life. 
E. C. Mercer knows what Christ has done and is 
doing for him. He is passing the word along now 
‘to thousands of other young men. ‘* Believe me, 
fellows,”’ he pleads, ‘‘ for I’ve played the game.” 
And his testimony adds another chapter to the 
’ modern miracles of soul-saving, 








**We must 4now, Jesus Christ, our Guide and Mas- 
ter ; and the only way that we can know. him, become 
acquainted with him intimately, is by the daily, earnest 
reading of his Word in the Bible. 

‘*We must éa/é with him, and let him talk to us ; 
and that is prayer, —daily, earnest prayer. 

‘*We must do something for him systematically, 
regularly, all the time ; and that i is. definite Christian 
service of some sort. 

‘«In other words, we must. know him, let him talk 
to us and talk with him, and we must work for him. 
Prayer, Bible study, and Christian service are three 
absolutely indispensable conditions of Christian living, 
freedom from temptation, and victory in the fight.’’ 

After three or four months Mercer secured a po- 
sition at fifteen dollars a week as a freight-checker on 
a wharf under- the’ Brooklyn Bridge. But he léft it 
after two months,’ because he was afraid of the ‘con- 
stant temptation offered by the handling of money 
which- was not even:kept in a safe. He worked*in 
the Water Street Mission from the very start, doing as 
much as his other work would permit. Finally Fred B. 
Smith, of the International'Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, sent him to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan,‘ to-fill a minor position there in the Young 
Men’s Christian’ Association, if they should approve of 
him. After a'while the position was definitely offered 
to him,-‘but he asked perimission to pray over it for a 
month before accepting. .The day before he was to 
give his answet, he was offered the place of assistant 
superintentent of ‘the Water Street Mission, New 
York, under Mr. Wyburn, who, upon the death of 
Mr. Hadley, was made superintendent. Mercer's 
heart was in the work at his old spiritual birthplace, 
and he gladly accepted this call. 

Mercer’s family,’ at Savannah, had not been in 
ignorance of the events of his new life during these 
two years. His cousin Mr, Clay had written to them 
and told them what was going on ; and they in turn, 
not unnaturally, had replied that «‘ Teddy’’ was only 
fooling Clay and the Mission in order to work them for 
money-and food, But Mercer’s Christian life held out, 
and Clay stuck by him, and kept on writing the home 
folks and telling them about it. Finally Mrs. Mercer 
decided to come north to New York and rejoin her 
husband. 


His Mission to. College Men 

It is the college world that has now claimed Fd- 
ward C. Mercer as its own special apostle of Christ. 
As a college man still in his youth, who knows college 
men and their tastes, their temptations, their aspira- 
tions, and ‘all that makes up the peculiar attractive- 
ness of their life, Mercer has a message for them the 
like of which has never before been delivered to the 
colleges of this land, _ ‘‘ Believe me, fellows, for I’ ve 
played the game,”’ is his earnest challenge ; and after 
they have heard his story, they do believe him. He 
found many a college graduate ‘down and out”’ in the 
slums and' the“prisons while he was serving the Water 
Street Mission, and he helped to rescue such men ; 
but what he believes is now his more important work 
is the reaching of college men with the gospel of 
Jesus Christ defore they have sounded hell as he did. 
A small committee of college graduates have made 
themselves responsible for Mercer’s work, which is 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions, and he 


_is thus enabled to give his whole time during the col- 
lege year..to visiting the colleges of North America 


with his Message. His most effective work is done 


, with small groups of students in the various fraternity 
_ houses, and. he. is in constant receipt of invitaticns 


from. the:colleges and the fraternities to do . this. 


‘When the present writer was in college a religious 
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2. What Christ can do in a life when 
given possession for service 





address in a fraternity house was well-nigh unheard of. 
Things are not growing worse in college life. In 
1908-1909 Mercer addressed 30,000 students in over 
fifty. institutions, traveling about 30,000 miles to 
do so; was in more than two hundred fraternity 
houses, and has thus met personally about 10,000 
college men. He had interviews on vital life-topics 
with some 3,000 of these, and 1,600 students declared 
themselves for the Christian life. In seven colleges 
visited in a single southern trip, 577 students took a 
stand for a clean Christian life. 

Like all other effective workers for Christ, he does 
his best work when he can come to close quarters 
with the men individually or in small groups.. And 
men seek such interviews with him, for they realize 
that he can help them. Their letters to him—and 
he keeps in personal correspondence with, hundreds 
of those with whom he has talked—-are encouraging 
evidence of how ready God is to use a man of this 
sort in helping others. 


Dealing with a Desperate Case 

One interview with an individual student which 
was not, however, sought for by the student, Mercer 
will never forget. 

A Yale undergraduate had been ‘‘ going the pace"’ 
until he felt that he must leave New Haven. He 
went to the Dean with a story of having to go to New 
York for an operation, Borrowing several hundred 
doliars from his college friends, he went to New York 
and there abandoned himself to his dissipation yntil 
he decided to wind up everything by suicide. Stopped 
in this by the thought of his mother and the disgrace 
to his family, he planned to board a South American 
cattle steamer, and lose himself in anotlier life. But 
a Yale professor who was a soul-saving, stalwart 
Christian man, had heard of the boy’s pish. and 
wrote him just at this time, saying that if he would 
come back to New Haven he would stand by him 
and try to get him reinstated in college. Then this 
professor Ssletopbeih Mercer to come at once.to New 
Haven from New York. Mercer was met.at the'station 
by the professor, told about the student's desperate 
case, and asked to go to the professor's. room and 
there pray about the matter while the latter should 
talk with the student himself, now just returned. 

The professor found the undergraduate in his dor- 
mitory room, and there they talked it out. ‘It's no 
use,’’ said the poor fellow. ‘‘ Christianity is all right 
for men like yourself. But I tell you I’m done for.’ 

‘* Well, now, I don’t believe that,’’ was the answer. 
‘¢I know a New York man, a college graduate named 
Mercer, who went through all that you’ ve been through 
and worse, and who was helped by Christ. I wish 
you'd talk with him. _ Would you be willing to?*’ 

‘*Why, yes, I'd be willing to,’ was the reply, the 
student supposing that Mercer was jin New York. 

‘*He’s over in my room now,’’ quietly answered 
the professor, ‘‘I’ll get him and let him tell you his 
story.'" The student was fairly caught, and in a few 
minutes he was face to face with Mercer. Mercer 
and the professor labored with him for hours, and 
made not the slighest impression. Finally Mercer 
took a new tack. He bluntly accused his man of 
being a coward, because, confessedly unable to help 
himself, he nevertheless refused to accept the help 
that others offered him. The other took offense at 
this (Moody used to say that if you could get some 
people mad there was hope for them), and finaly he 
agreed, just before Mercer was about to leave the 
room, to make a test. He kneeled with Mercer, 
and prayed aloud: ‘*O God, if there be a God, for- 
give me for my sins against thee and against myself, 
and give me the power to get rid of them.”’ 

That was in April, 1907. During the college term 
that closed in 1909 this student was one of the strong- 
est Christian leaders at Yale ; then he was called to 
the General Secretaryship of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association at one of the largest universities in 
this country, where, after spending a year or two, be 
expects to study for the ministry. 

Thus is Ed Mercer’s own rescued life being spent 
for the saving and making of other Christian man- 
hood. Those who know him well find no difficulty 
in believing in the miracles of the Bible. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Last Days of the 


Breaking Camp for the Battle caincic.. 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





THIRD ARTICLE 

id WAS the longest day of the year, June twenty- 

first. Should the day be conspicuous for any- 

thing more than mere h? . It had its oppor- 

tunity to be; for the World Missionary Conference at 

ogy had. reached the Report of Commission 

Pe in its deliberations, and Commission VIII had 

been charged with the responsibility of investigating 

= bilities of «Co-operation and the Promotion 
hity. ” a 

"Teo questions were discussed during the first 
of the forenoon : What are the practical possibilities 
of comity and- co-operation on the mission field? 
What are the principles which should regulate such 
comity and co-operation? There followed a gatling 
gun broadside of facts and arguments from the men 
who are doing the work in the field, and who can see 
more clearly than any others the insistent need of 
Christendom’ s uniting its companies, regiments, and 
battalions if the terrible odds against it are to be 
overcome. 

Missionary work in Western China was shown. to 
have achieved already a remarkable degree of unity 
among the representatives there of different denomi- 
nations. It is said to lead all others in this ; but it is 
one of the most recent fields to have been entered, 
and in these unity is at its best. In the oldest mis- 
sionary fields there is found the most overlapping 
with consequent waste of effort, energy, men, and 
money. 

‘Co-operation, whi it begins, has a great ten- 
dericy tu ‘increasé¢,”* ‘said ‘Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser, 
Chairman of the Commission ; and many were hoping 
and praying that day that the ‘co-operation which had 
already so marvelous n in‘the birth and pro- 
gram of the Edinbufgh Conference’ should increase 
until it passed anything‘that the Christian missionary 
enterprise has yet recorded. 

The bullets of fact and of truth continued to pour into 
that bulwark of the enemy's, a divided Christendom. 
It is foolish and criminal for two societies to be at 
work where one could cover the ground’: Uganda is 
one of the best instances of a wise and friendly divis- 
ion of territory. An essential to proper and imme- 
diate co-operation between denominations in the field 
is the free interchange of native members between 
churches for all church-members who have the full 
recommendation of their pastor. Inthe North China 
Missionary Union three denominational societies have 
agreed to take charge respectively, in educational 
work, of theological training, the arts and sciences, 
and medical training. Korea has been divided among 
the societies in perfect agreement, with no overlapping, 
no waste, no misunderstanding; a union Christian 
university is just being established there in which all 
the communions but one will probably unite. ‘‘We 
cannot wait for organic unity before we have co-opera- 
tion,"’’ Mr, Cheng Ching-yi, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society Chinese Church, told how earnestly 
China looks for a united Christian church. Denomi- 
nationalism has never interested the Chinese mind, he 
said ; they love unity in family and national life. It 
was hard to escape the point of this man’s closing ex- 
hortation;: ** It is not the interests of your church or 
your mission, but the establishment of the Church of 
Christ, for which you are working. Let us go up with 
our Lord on to the Mount of Olives, and there get a 
wider view.’’ 

Bishop Charles H. Brent, D.D., of the Philippines, 
made a powerful plea for the Protestant churches of 
Christendom to compel by love and fairness the 
Roman Catholic Church to come into its own in unit- 
ing with the rest of Christendom. As a member of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, he said: ‘‘I was one 
who once sat aloof, and I was starved, and maimed, 
and crippled by it; and I thank God that my church 
is coming into a realization of the inestimable gain of 
unity."" Similarly the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Southwark insisted that men are playing with words 
when they talk about ecumenical or world missionary 
conferences and ignore the great Orthodox Eastern 
Church, Principal S. S. Thomas of the Baptist In- 
stitute, Delhi, India, reminded the Conference that 
our divisions inflict serious wounds in the body of 
Christ, that we forego victories and court defeat if we 
do not draw together, and that this present discussion 


ence planned. If the battle is to be fought in ac- 
cordance with the Captain’s orders, every enlisted 
soldier in Christendom must do his full part. 








would cause immeasurable gain or inestimable loss 
according as the Conference acéed upon it. “ 

The.Conference hitherto had not attempted to act 
upon anything save rules for its own conduct while 
in session. But this day’s discussion of unity and 
co-operation seemed to demand action, or at least a 
vote upon action. The advance Agenda had pro- 
posed something which the chairman of the Com- 
mission now formally moved: the formation: of a 
Continuation Committee. In presenting this resolu- 
tion, Sir Andrew Fraser explained that the Conference 
could have no authority over the missionary: boards 
that had called it, and that the Commission was not 

how proposing an International Committee, which 
could be formed only by action of the boards them- 


selves. The Continuation Committee would hope 


simply to: lend itself to the suse ‘of thé “boards, and 
nfight, pass out of existence if an International Com- 


mittee should later be established. Tha ichief items 


of the Resolution were as follows ¢ * 


That a Continuation Comiinitteé of the sie Missio teklonity 
Conference be appointed, intereaion| ‘gh nd deteee paentteve 
in character, to carry out, on the lines of inference 
itself (which are interdenominational and do not involve 
ow idea of organic and ecclesiastical union) the following 

uties :— 

1. To maintain in prominence’ the idea of the World 
Missionary Conference as a means .of ¢o-ordinating mis- 
ae | work, of laying sound lines for future development, 
and of generating and claiming by corporate action fresh 
stores of spiritual force for the evangelization of the world. 

2. To finish any further investigations, or any formula- 
tion of the results of investigations, which may remain after 
the World Missionary Conference is over, and may be re- 
ferred to it, 

3. To consider when a further World Missionary Con- 
ference is desirahJe, and to make the initial preparations. 

4. To devise plans for maintaining the intercourse which 
the World Missionary Conference has stimulated between 
different bodies of workers; for example, by literature or 

a system of correspondence and mutual report, or the 


Yo deed 


5. To place its services at the disposal of the Home 
Boards in any steps which they may be led to take (in ac- 
cordance wit ith the recommendation of more than one Com- 
mission) toward closer mutual counsel and ‘practical co- 
operation. 

6. ‘To confer with the societies and Boards as to the best 
method of working toward the formation of such a perma- 
nent International Missionary Committee as is suggested 
by the Commissions of the Conference and by various mis- 
sionary bodies apart from the Conference. 

7. And to take such steps as may seem desirable to carry 
out, by the formation of special committees or otherwise, 
any practical suggestions made in the reports of the Com- 
mission. 

That the Continuation Committee shall consist of thirty- 
five members of the World Missionary, Gonference, distri 
uted as follows: Ten from North America; ten from the 
Continent of Europe ; ten from the United Kingdom; and 
one each from Australasia, China, Japan, India, and 
Africa respectively. 

That the Business Committee of this Conference be in- 
structed to nominate the members of this Continuation 
Committee. 


Dr. Arthur J. Brown, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions in the United States of 
America, led in seconding this momentous resolution. 
He declared that as groups of societies we aréaiming 
at nothing and hitting the mark. Reminding the 
Conference that the solution of church unity is further 
advanced on the foreign field than at home, he told 
of a certain missionary who had suggested ' to ‘his 
brother denominationalists in the field that they get 


up a-union catechism for the use of native converts, 
and that in view of their denominational differences 
a ao put into the body of the catechism only 
points of belief as they all agreed upon, putting 
their differences of belief into an appendix. This 
was done ; and it was found that the body of the cate- 
chism was much stronger than its appendix. Dr. 
Brown suggested that perhaps the time had come to 
follow the example of modern science and cut out the 
appendix. ‘If we are workers together with God,”’ 
pe aay **we ought to be able to work with each 
er.’’ 

For the remainder of the morning and during the 
afternoon leaders of the great denominational divi- 
sions of Protestantism spoke to the Resolution that 
proposed to continue the spirit and work of the Con- 
ference tangibly into the years to come. Dr. Julius 
Richter said : ‘‘For twenty-five years we have had 
such a Committee of Reference and Counsel in Ger- 
many ; it never interferes with the internal affairs of 


any society, but works harmoniously and admirably."’ ' 


The Lord Bishop of Durham said of unity : ‘« We are 
sure it is to come, for He has prayed for it. Some- 
times the churches’ position reminds me of a structure 
of iron resting upon floating ice. This Conference is 
creating an atmosphere which is counter to the rigid- 
ity of the iron and to the chill of the ice.” 

Some did not hesitate, in spite of the tremendous 
current of ‘unity that was sweeping .all obstacles out 
of its way, to declare themselves in regard to points 
that were perhaps well taken, but that did not seem 
particularly to need emphasis at this Conference. 
Thus Bishop Montgomery of London, explaining wit- 
tily that he belonged to a little band of lions in this 
enormous den of Daniels, asserted that undenomina- 


tionalism was dead, and. that we do not want the least. 
common denominator in religion, but its greatest’ 


common measure, Which is so obvious that it needs 
scarcely to be said. Dr. William Henry Roberts told 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and said that this great inter-church organi- 
zation was ready for any committee that the Confer- 
ence might constitute, adding that the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Committee‘on Foreign Missions is already such 
a body. Dr. Eugene Stock, of the Church Missionary 
Society, London, said ; ‘*We've got unity ; uniform- 
ity we don’t want."’ The Rev. Lord William Gas- 
coyne-Cecil declared that we could not have too much 
of the Christian, spirit, but that we could have too much 
of the spirit of the drill sergeant who wants to get all 
his men into an absolutely straight line. 

It was just after Bishop J. E. Robinson of India, 
noting that this was the longest day of the year, had 
expressed his conviction that it was going to be also 
one of the great days in the history of the evangeliza- 
tion of. the world, that Mr. Mott, Chairman of the 
Conference, asked if the delegates were ready to vote 
on the question. Cries of ‘‘Question,’’ and ‘* Vote,”’ 
all over thé historic hall seemed to indicate the desire 
of the Conference, and a first vote quickly settled the 
fact that all was in readiness for the vote on the 
Resolution itself. 

Amid a tense expectancy the Chairman put the 
question, asking for a verbal response from all who 
favored the Resolution. Like a cannon ball that 
fairly shook the house to its foundations the answer 
came: ‘*AyE!’’ and the detonation seemed to send 
a projectile of conquest out through the walls of 
Assembly Hall into the very ramparts of the enemy 
on far-distant fields. ‘‘Contrary?’’ quietly asked 
the Chairman. In an agony of suspense all waited 
and listened : would any voice break the unity that 
meant such strength ? The silence, so complete that 
it was fairly dynamic, seemed only less vigorous than 
the deep-toned vote that had gone before ; and then 
a throb of joy and relief went up from two thousand 
hearts, as all realized that there had been no occasion 
for fear, and that the first great step toward united 
conquest had been taken. A crisis was past. How 
they ‘sang their hearts and: souls out in ‘‘ Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow’’! The longest day of 
the year teemed with achievement and promise. 

‘For ten days Christ's followers from every part of 
his world where his gospel has made entrante had 

( Continued on page 3258, fourth column) 





























LESSON FOR JULY 31 (Matt. 18: 21-35) 





Getting More Success Than You Aim For 


RALLY Day in Avcust! Did any one ever 
hear of so audacious a thing as this? The 
. members of the St. Paul Mission Sunday-school 
of Rochester, New York, have not only heard of it, they 
know that a Rally Day in August is a splendid fact. 
A rousing postcard announcement of this coming 
event set a good many people to thinking : 





RALLY! RALLY!! RALLY!!! 











O come let us sing 
unto the Lord, let 
us make a joyful 
noise unto the rock 
of our salvation. 

— Psalm 95 : 1. 


COME BOYS—COME GIRLS— 
COME FATHERS—COME. MOTHERS— 
YES, THE BABIES, TOO! 


TO THE 
SECOND MIDSUMMER RALLY 
OF THE 
ST. PAUL MISSION SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
St. Paul and Scrantom Streets 
ON SUNDAY, AUGUST 1,3 O'CLOCK 


SPECIAL MUSIC—SPECIAL SINGING— 
SPECIAL EXERCISES ! 


A Souvenir for One and All 


O clap your hands ’ 

all ye a shout | OUR AIM 

unto God with the 

voice of triumph, 135 
—Psalm 47: 1. 











Don’t come alone, bring at least one with you. 


If it rains bring two. 
If it pours bring four. 
If it's hot-bring more: 


Yours for a big day, 
OSCAR D. METZ, Supt. 











They thought about it, they talked about it, they 
acted,: and when the day came they were there, « : 

The membership of this undenominational mission 
school, located in a not overchurched section of a 
large city, is 125. Almost any one familiar with city 
Sunday-schools might have smiled in a patronizing 
sort of way at the audacity of Superintendent Oscar D, 
Metz when he placed at the top of his Rally Day 

card, ‘*Our Aim, 135.’’ Some ‘*‘ you-can’ t-do-it-in- 
the-summer-time’’ pessimist might have croaked, 
‘‘ The idea of his even hoping to get 108 percent of 
his membership on an August Sunday !’”' sBut Super- 
intendent Metz is thoroughly alive, and, as a natural 
consequence, his school is very much alive, 

The boys and girls of St. Paul’s School were not at 
the band concert near by. They, with their baby 
brothers and sisters, their fathers and mothers, aunts 
and cousins, filled almost every available inch of the 
little chapel. _ So full, in fact, did they fill it, that 
the twenty-one boys of Superintendent: Metz’s own 
class had to sit on the platform. 

Most schools wait until September or October for 
the starting of any new projects, but the officers of 
this school evidently believe in the ‘Do it now”’ 
idea, for the central feature of this rally service was 
the inauguration of a red and blue contest. 

Another interesting part of the program was the 
announcement that the boys’ club had chosen the 
white carnation as its flower, and the presentation by 
the president of the club of a carnation to each adult. 

To both visitors and members the report of the sec- 
retary was a part of the program of special interest. 
The superintendent and school might easily have 
been pardoned if they had greeted it with the doxol- 
ogy. For when he reached the totals he announced 
that the attendance was 164. One hundred -and 
thirty-one percent of the membership! And this ac- 
tually happened in August, and in a large city at that, 

The story of ‘‘A Hard Task and How It Was 
Done,"’ by C. A. Boyd, the superintendent of. one of 
the larger schools of the city, made a fittingclose.to 
the program with its appeal to enthusiastic co-opera: 
tion on the part of every one. 

St. Paul's Mission School’s Midsummer Rally was 
emphatically a ‘summer success.’"— Zhe Rev. 
Charles A. Boyd, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Filling the Sunday-School in Summer 


Good ‘Suggestions for the Next ‘Six Weeks — | 








If you has done so, there is still time for you 
to compete for a place for your Sunday-school on 
the Summer Attendante Honor Roll. Send a two- 
cent stamp to the Editor for a circular telling all 
about it, and then enter your school for honorable 
mention. The articles on this page should help you 
in keeping up a high average attendance which will 
entitle you to a place. 





Making It. Warm for Stay-at-Homes 


HE Messenger Service of the Sunday-school of 
the East Liberty Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burg makes it ‘‘ warm’ for any of the nine hun- 

dred members who stay at home because of the 
weather, as will be witnessed by. the successful mes- 
sages sent out last summer, The messages were en- 
closed in a manilla envelope matked Summer Mes- 
senger Service of the East Liberty Presbyterian Sab- 
bath-school, Penn and Highland Avenues, East End, 
Pittsburg, Pa.’’ A return envelope, directed to the 
church, contains this word to the receiver in the upper 
left-hand corner : ‘‘ If not at home when our messenger 
calls, please mail answer as. per instructions in this 
envelope, to reach School by Saturday afternoon.”’ 

It will be seen from the following reproduction 
how thoroughgoing this Sunday-school is : 





SUMMER MESSENGER SERVICE 
—OF THE-— 
East bAbamy Presbytecian Sabbath School 


Sunday, at 9.30 A. M, 
DEAR? FRIE! ry; rt ¢ 
e missed you from school last Sunday. Our 
aim is to have ickes one présent who is in the city, unless 
- pronanted by sick apes. in the city Sunday next will 
you be _présent, un prevented by circumstances over 
which you'may have no control? Hoping we shall have 
the pleasure of having you with us, we remain 
: Yours very truly, 
’ "THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND ‘TEACHERS. 


N. B.—Please sign answer below, detach and give to 
messenger for return delivery. If person to whom 
this is addressed is not at home, some member of © 
family , oo make note of same below in space 

marked NO 








‘TO THE SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS } 


If in the city next Sunday, I will make every 
effori to be present at Sunday-school, 
Yours very truly, 


Signed. . 





NOTICE: 











% 


Fishing for Men 


E GET the men by going after them,’’ was 
the solution given by Pastor Edward W. 
. Hart of the Simpson Memorial Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Kensington, Philadelphia, when 
asked how he got so many to attend the Men’s Bible 
Class. No drag-net methods have been introduced, 
but every member has had it instilled into him that 
the only right way of building up a large class is by 
personal work. By this method on a recent Sunday 
88 persons were in attendance in this comparatively 
new men’s class. An invitation printed on a white 
card illustrates one of this summer's methods used by 
the class. A’space is left for a real fish-hook fastened 
in the card, which’ reads as follows : 





DEAR’ BROTHER : 


Wouldn't you like to go fishing these nice warm 
Sundays? 

Here's a hook ! Bait it with brotherly 
love, catch a man, and land him in the Bible Class next 
Sunday! Hand him over to your Teacher when you 
come, so he will know you've been busy. Even if you 
only get a nibble, come and tell us about it. Come any- 
how! 

Remember the Lord said, ‘‘ I will make you fishers of 
men.”” 








Sincerely yours, 
E. W. HART. 


‘-Anp'sav—There will be a Fisherman’s Picnic soon for all the 
Bible. Class Fishermen, their families, and friends. 
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Athletics for Sunday-school Picnics. 


HE Sunday-school picnic is an occasion of recre- 
ation and sociability, a day spent by the lake, 
river, or in the grove, where the air is pure and 


exhilarating. By the music of a band the expression 


of the inner impulse is brought out and every care is 
forgotten. 

With this spirited life the committee must work, 
and make each event full of interest and fun. It has 
been said, ‘‘A laugh is worth a million groans on the 
market.’’ The committee in charge must select those 
events which have life and will cause a great amount 
of laughter. 

My aim is to give some practical events which re- 
quire little apparatus and at the same time produce 
the fun, and are not injurious to any untrained persen. 

The officers may consist of a referee, who shall de- 
cide all questions relating to each event, and three 
judges, who shall determine the order of finishing of 
comtestants, They shall arrange among themselves 
as to noting the winners for the first, second, and third 
places. No timer is necessary, but a starter shall 
have charge of all starting. He may stand in front 
of the runners and drop a handkerchief for the start. 
A pistol is not necessary, and is dangerous among 
so many children. One scorer shall keep all records. 

A baseball game is always an interesting feature, 
Have two teams of young men, or fat and lean men, 
married and single men. 

I would suggest the following events for the ath- 
letics : The boys and girls should not compete in the 
same events, as the boys are much.stronger and faster. 
Each group should be classified according to age, . 

1. The crab race is a heap.of fun for the boys. 
The. boys get down on their hands and feet (back 
down), and then run in that position with head toward 
the finish line (So yards), ... 1 

2. The wheelbarrow race,, One, fellow puts his 
hands on the ground, his partner.takes him by the 
feet, and they go along like a wheelbarrow ; when 
they cross the line they change position and go back 
to starting-point (30 yards each way). 

3. Nail-driving contest—race for girls and women. 
Each person has ten large nails and a hammer; 
they must take one nail at a time, run 12 yards, drive 
the nail in a board to the head, then return and get 
another nail ; repeat until all nails have been driven, 

4. Relay for girls and women. Make two lines 
50 yards apart, have four runners on each team. 
(You can have as many teams as desired.) Number 
each team I, 2, 3, and 4. Place Nos, 1 and 3 on one 
line, 2 and 4 on the other. At the drop of the hand- 
kerchief No, 1 runs over and touches No. 2. No. 2 
runs back and tags No, 3. No. 3 tags No. 4, and 
No. 4 finishes the race back at starting-point. ‘Team 
nr Or first wins. 

5. Hop and roll race (for boys). Hop on one foot 
(holding the other foot in hand) for 30 yards, then 
turn two forward rolis on the grass, get up, and finish 
race by jumping on both feet (together). Full dis- 
tance, 75 yards. 

6. Run broad jump (for boys and men). 

7. Potato race (for girls or boys). Place small 
baskets on chairs, then put down twelve potatces on 
the ground in front of each chair (potatoes three feet 
apart). The contestants must pick them up on a 
spoon and place the same in the baskets. 

8. 100-yard dash (for boys over fifteen).- 

9. 60-yard dash (for boys under fifteen). 

10. 60-yard dash (for girls over fifteen). 

11. 50-yard dash (for girls under fifteen), 

12. Fut man's race (75 yards). 

13. Zhe bag race (for boys). Each boy stands in 
a large bag,—top of the bag tied around his waist. 
Distance of run, 30 yards. 

14. Three-legged race. Take two boys and stand 
them side by side. Tie the two legs together with a 
cord at the ankle and thigh. Two boys make a team, 
Distance of run, 60 yards. 

15. Married woman's race (50 yards). , 

These events have all been carefully selected, and 
have been tried and found very interesting, and none 
of them are too strenuous for the untrained person. — 
George R. Borden, Physical Director, Young Men's 
Christian Association, Easton, Pa. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
There is no paralle! passage. 
Getting Started in Class 


HICH kind of boy is likely to be called the man- 
liest in school : the one who proves that he is 
ready and able to resent and pay back an 

wrong that is done to him, or the one who never 
a against any one, no matter how badly he 
may have been treated? Which way of living takes 
the most strength? Why? What is it to ve? 
What does the word ‘‘ forgive” literally mean? Is 
it hard or easy to forgive? Is forgiveness a of 
strength or of weakness? Is the person who is 
always forgiving people a strong person or a weak 
person ? nder what circumstances ought we to 
refuse to forgive another, or to withhold our forgive- 
ness temporarily? Ought we to forgive one who 
shows no. desire for forgiveness, no penitence, and. 
who keeps right on injuring us? t do people 
mean when they say, ‘‘I can forgive that, but I can 
never forget it”? Is the forgiveness that will not 
forget, real forgiveness ? 

ith some or all of these questions get the class to 
thinking carefully about the whole subject of forgive- 
ness, and do not challenge their answers at first, even 
if incorrect. The best way to correct a wrong idea is 
to lead on in the teaching of the lesson to the correct 
idea, until the pupil makes the correction for himself, 
But it is always well to insist upon the pupils’ giving 
their reasons for every answer that they make. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Peter was going to get Jesus to give his views on 
forgiveness, How the subject came up for discussion 
is shown in Stalker's first paragrepb- When Peter 
asked his questiofi, he suggested an answer.to it him- 
self, and he evidently expected qonne to approve the 
answer, For Peter was complacently suggesting 
that if he forgave a man more than twice as many 
times as the traditional law called for he would be 
doing prett bein and all that could possib] 
be expected of him (see Riddle on v. 2t and Mackie’s 
first paragraph). ut Peter did not mean that he 
should forgive any one and every oné seven times: 
he limited this to certain people, in the word 
‘* brother,” as the references Y pe cited show. 

Peter’s and the disciples’ ideas. were so hopelessly 
wrong on this that Jesus saw that nothing but a very 
simple and hired clear story would enable them to see 
the thing straight. A famous king of the Hebrews was 
once brought to his senses by a pointed story: who 
can tell us the incident of Nathan and David (2 Sam- 
uel 12: 1-6)? What was the story that Jesus now 
told to his disciples? Get the facts brought out 
plainly by the class if possible. Put the money into 
present day terms: about ten million dollars versus 
sixteen dollars (Riddle’s fourth paragraph). But was 
the sixteen dollars a large or a small aniount to the 
man who owed it? Riddle’s comment on verse 28 
shows that it was more than three months’ wages. 
A parallel to the enormous debt of the king’s servant 
is shown by Mackie’s second paragraph to have 
occurred in Turkey we ge How such adebt might 
actually have occurred is shown in Riddle’s comment 
on verse 24, and Stalker’s third paragraph. The 
specific purpose of torture or torment in Eastern 

risons is explained by Riddle on verse 34, and in 

ackie’s third paragraph ; an-interesting illustration 
out of real life in Syria is given in Mackie’s fourth 
paragraph. 

There is a good lesson-analysis or teaching outline 
in the points made in Stalker’s second to last paar- 
* graphs : (1) Sin is a debt; (2) the debt of sin is a 
monstrous one; (3) but this monstrous debt of sin 
can be forgiven; (4) yet it is possible to be forgiven 
and not to forgive. On the last point, Ridgway's 
3a and 4th paragraphs are pertinent. 

Why did Jesus say that we must forgive seventy 
times seven? Ridgway's first paragraph has a v 
sensible comment on ‘‘ habit at 490.” But Jesus evi- 
dently wanted to show Peter and Peter's suc- 
cessors that there is only one kind of forgiveness, 
and that that is forgiveness without limit. _ If a man 
intends to forgive only seven times, he cannot for- 
give at all, The moment he admits that there can 
be any possible limit to his forgiveness, that moment 
he shows that he has not even caught the meaning 
of the word. Forgive without limit, without keeping 
any account books, freely, unselfishly, and forgive 
forever,—or else stop thinking and talking about 
forgiveness. And the reason for this is that you 
have deen forgiven without limit and forever : for- 
given tens of thousands of times more than you can 
ever forgive, and in amounts beyond all reckoning. 
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LESSON 5. JULY 31. A LESSON ON FORG 
‘Matthew 18 : 21-35. Commit verse 21, 22 
Golden Tent: If yo forgive men thele teospacces, your heavenly Pather will else forgive yeu.—Matt. 6 + 14 


at Then came Peter and said to him, Lord, how oft shall 


him ten thousand * talents. a5 But forasmuch as he had not 
w. to pay, liis lord commanded him to be sold, and 
pd ape and all that he had, and payment 

w 


they were exceeding sorry, and came and told unto their lord 
all that was ; 3 Then his lord called him unto him, and 
saith to him, Tleked *eervant, 1 fo ave thee all that 
: test me : est not thou also 
have had mercy on thy fellow-seryant, even as I had mercy on 
> 3% his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the 


tormentors, ‘ti: he should pay all that was due. 935 So shall 
also my: heavenly Father do unto yau, if ye forgive not every 

one his brother Ton your hearts. 
1.0r, seventy times and seven *% Gr. bondservants, * This talent 
was probably worth about £200, or $1000, * Gr, dundservant. 5 See 
ch, 2. 2. The w Greek de- 


notes a coin worth about eight pence half-penny, or nearly seventeen 
cents. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 21, — Why is the word ** brother’ used here, instead 
of a more general term? Why was ‘‘sevén’” suggested by 
Peter? (Riddle, Sanders; 13.) °,0" is a 

Verse 22.—Why didJ¢sus »male’’ the ‘ngmber seventy 
times seven? (Riddle, R Esto sven 


Verse 23.—~- What is mean)t liere by the’ kitigdom ofheaven:? 
. ; ddgSu en ole “13 


(Riddle. ) we 4h. 5‘ 

Verse 24.—How much tiioney was teh thifesand talents ? 
(Riddle, 3rd paragraph ;'Stalker, ge!e 9 De Se: 

Verse 25—Was selling into slavery @ totfiniin: penalty for 
failure to pay debts ? (Kiddle.) ee ° 

Verse 26.—In what sense is ‘‘ worshipped”’ here used ? 
(Riddle. ) bs 

Verse 27.—Does ‘‘forgave’’ here mean canceled, or 
postponed? (Riddle; Stalker, 4.) 

Verse 28.—llow much money is a hundred shillings? 
(Riddle, 3rd paragraph ; Stalker, 5.) 

Verse 30.—Was imprisonment a common penalty for 
non-payment of debt ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 34.—What is meant by tormentors? How was it 
possible for this king to treat this servant as he did, after 
the debt had been forgiven (verse 27) ? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 35.—How literal an application is here intended? 
(Riddle; Foster, 6; Sanders, 15.) 








For you to talk about limits to your forgiveness of 
others, therefre,: is illogical, unreasonable, and in- 
human. Moreover, the forgiveness that has been 
extended to you will be withdrawn if you do not 
show that your own life has absorbed and is domi- 
nated by its spirit. 

That seems to have been the lesson that Jesus 
wanted his disciples and ourselves to learn. hat 
bearing has it on the answers that we gave to our 
opening questions? Do we need to revise them at 
allin the light of it? Ifso, let usdoitnow. How 
about *‘ forgive, but not forget”? That is not the 
way that God forgives. The moment we say that 
we can forgive but not forget, we know—if- we are 
honest—that we do not intend to forget, and would 
rather not forget, because we prefer to hold on to 
some of the bitterness that we have felt toward the 
offender. An unforgetting forgiveness is a counter- 
feit, un-Christlike forgiveness: ‘it is not forgiveness 
at all. . i ia's 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 


The ‘‘ kingdom of heaven ’’ is only another’ way of ‘say- 
ing ‘* Christianity ’’ (Riddle, on v. 23). 


Our forgiveness is always the result, or evidence, never 


the cause, of God’s forgiveuess (Riddle, on v. 35). 
The king’s debtor received more than he had asked for 
or expected. ‘That is always the way with God (Stalker, 4). 
The non-Christian peoples rarely know the meaning of 
forgiveness or practise it (Pierson, 1). 


Make .Jesus the Receiver for your bankruptcy (Ridg- 


way, 2). 

It is kingly to forgive (Ridgway, 3). 

It is petty not to forgive (Ridgway, 4). 

People who ‘‘ don’t speak ’’ cannot be invited to the 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb (Ridgway, last paragraph). 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events. —A through 
Galilee followed the cure of aplleptic boy, 
-but our Lord desired apm f for he was ag 
instructing the disciples as to necessity for his 
death, though they failed tounderstand him. Reach- 
ing Capernaum, a demand was virtually made for the 


yment of ‘‘the half-shekel” (the temple tax). 
ing the obl , the payment was 

made throu eter’s finding a shekel in the mouth 
of a fish... A discussion the disciples as to 
who should be greatest in the atom ok Hoaved 
led to a lesson on humility. Mark and Luke insert 
ohn’s inqu one who cast out demons in 


he name of Jesus, but did not follow with the disci+ 
ples. The reply was a lesson in tolerance. ‘The sub- 
ee discourse is concluded by the present lesson. 
and Place.—The date was probably in Sep- 
tember, A.D. > oa the next important event 
recorded (by John) is the Feast of Tabernacles, 
‘occurring that year from-October 11 to18. The place 
was Capernaum (17: 24), probably in ‘‘the house” 
(Mark 9 : 33) where our Lord usually resided. 

T —The term ‘‘talent” was that of 
a weight; and there were variations in the use of it 
in classical times. Not only so, but when used of 
money there was a difference in the value of a talent 
of gold and one of silver. Inthe lesson a Syriac 
talent of silver is probably meant, about $1,000 in 
value. The Attic talent was worth 240 pounds ster- 
ling, a little over $1,150. But exact computation is 
needless here, since on any valuation the dispropor- 
tionof the two debts is immense. ‘‘ Denarius”’ ‘is 
the name of a Roman coin, worth about seventeen 
cents. Hence ‘shilling, a better English-rendering 
than’ ‘‘penny.” The two sums (vs. 24 and 28) aré 
therefore.respectively. about, $10,000,000 and $10.66. ~ 


NVerse 21.—My brother: A fellow-believer is re- 
ferred to; compare verses 15-17. This usage became 
prevalent in. aj ic times.—Unitil seven times: 
According to the Talmud, three times would suffice. 
‘*Seven” is the symbolical:number of completeness 
or perfection ; hence Peter’s question implies a very 
large measure of forgiveness. 
erse 22.—Unitil seventy times seven: Or, ‘‘ sev- 

times and seven.”” Each estimate has been up- 
held from early times. Practically there is no differ- 
ence. The number seven is repeated to indicate an 
unlimited measure of forgiveness. 

Verse 23.—TZhe kingdom of heaven; The newrule 
of Christ on the earth. ‘‘ Therefore” shows that the 
parable is intended to illustrate the principle of for- 
giveness in this Kingdom, in accordance with verses: 
21, 22.—A certain king: Literally, ‘a man, aking.” 
The figure is that of an absolute Oriental ruler. — 
Servants: Evidently thecourt officials, often termed 
‘* bondservants,” 

Verse 24.—7en thousand talents : See above. The 
wealth of Eastern monarchs was often immense, and 
they were frequently careless in calling for a reckon- 
ing. Hence the large debt is not improbable. In 
the application the stupendous debt is a fact. 

Verse 25.—/v be sold: This was not an unusual 
penalty. Even the Mosaic law sanctioned a sale for 
theft (Exod, 22 :.3 ; comp. 2 Kings 4: 1). 

Verse 26.— Worshipped him: Here an act of hom- 
age to an earthly ruler. ' 

Verse 27.—Forgave him the debi: Greek, ** loan,” 
The’use of the milder term “loan (in v. 32 *‘debt” 
occurs) su ts a full cancelling of the obligation. 
The promise to pay (v. 26) could scarcely be fulfilled. 
Certainly this is truein the application of the parable. 

Verse 28.—A hundred shillings: See above. A 
shilling (denarius) was then a day’s wages. Compare 
chapter 20 ;: 1-14. 

erse 30.—Cast him into prison: Imprisonment 
for non-payment of debt was usual in those days, 
and has Seta well-nigh universal until recently. 

Verse 34.—Delivered him to the tormentors: In 
Roman usage, at least, these were officers who in- 
flicted punishment, and even torture, to compel 
debtors to reveal where their property was.—77// he 
should pay ali: This may seem contrary to the for. 
giveness spoken of in verse 27. But an Eastern 
ba ov could readily alter his decree. 

erse 35.—From your hearts: This is emphatic, 
and. refers to the whole inner man; not to the feelings 
alone., The verse is to be taken literally, since it is 
net part of the parable. But forgiveness of others is 
represented here, and everywhere in Scripture, as 
the:result and evidence of having been forgiven by 
God, not the cause of such forgiveness. / 
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- LESSON ‘FOR JULY 31 (Matt. 18 : 21-35) 


Parable of the Unmerciful Servant 


By Professor James Stalker, D.D../' °° > 


+ that, whilst Jesus was looking for- 
to his ng death, the Twelve, in 
spite of his s to enlighten them, were 
dreaming of and ing with one 
another about the they would occupy when. he 


ascended the throne. To shame them out of such a 
spirit, he set a child in the midst of them and ex- 
on the lessons thereby sugges‘ed, dwellin 
specially on humility,-on the danger of offenses, a 
on the eee Oe ee to be taken to reclaim an 
. Something said in connection with 
the last-mentioned theme specially. the con- 
science of Peter, who, when Jesus was proceeding to 
other topics, led the conversation to this point 
- with the question, ‘* Lord, how often shall my brother 
sin inst‘ me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times ; ” “JT say not unto thee,” was the reply, 
“ Till seven times, but, Until seventy times seven.” 
And then the Teacher proceedei, by méans of one 
of his parables, to prove the necessity and the reason- 
ableness of forgiveness among his disciples, as well 
as to condemn an unforgiving spirit. ‘ 
From this ble we may learn, first, that sin is . 
debt. So it is called also in the Lord’s Prayer. And 
debt causes shame and fear. A child would walk 
miles the opposite way rather than to the shop down 
the street where, he is aware, there js a:long unpaid 
account standing in the name of his parents. In 
modern times, in debtors are humanely treated; 
but they were treated sey poms | in ancient times; 
and, of course, a parable described life as it found it. 
Even in this parable we see how a creditor could 
take hold of a debtor by the throat and say, ‘‘ Pay 
me that thou owest”’; and how another could’sell not 
only the debtor himself but also his wife and children 
into slavery. Debt. was often the convict’s leaden 
weight about the leg; and such is the conviction of 
sin against God. ; 
| Secondly, the debt of sin is a monstrous one. This 
is indicated in the parable by the fact that the debtor 
owed his lord ten thousand talents. This was:an 
enormous sum—not less than two million pounds. 
That may be thought impossible; but the creditor 
was a king, and, though the debtor is called a ser-. 
vant, this name is given in the Bible to any officer 
serving. under a sovereign: This one. must have 


been a satrap, set over a De edgh moked oul te 


had gone wrong; and the 
not inconceivable.. How many-sins does any sinner 
commit‘in.a day? ‘These have to be multiplied by’ 
three hundred and sixty-five, to find the sins of ‘a 
year, and these again by the number of years the 
sinner has lived, to find the sins of a lifetime. And 
to thé number of our sins have to be added their 
gravations, if we are to have any just apprehension 
of the debt entered against us in the books of God. 

But the parable teaches also, thirdly, that sin can 
be forgiven. The debtor, indeed, did not dare to 
ask as much: he only asked for time, to exert himself 
and bring into play all his resources. But the kin 
had a merciful heart; he was touched by the appea 
made to him by the man, with no doubt his wife and 
children, kneeling at his feet; and he gave more 
than -the suppliant had either asked or thought. 
Such is God, as he is depicted -all through the Scrip- 
tures. He is ‘**merciful and gracious”; ‘‘as far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our 
transgressions from us”; ‘if we confess our sins, he 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins”; ‘‘God 
commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

But the point of the parable lies in what happened 
when the iven servant came out from the pres- 
ence of his merciful lord. The debt due to him from 
his fellow-servant was only a hundred pence—not 
more, it is said, than half-a-millionth of that which 
he had owed himself. He ought utterly to have for- 
gotten its existence in the joy of having been for- 
given. His poor creditor addressed him in the very 
words that he had used himself in his distress, while 
kneeling in the very same attitude. But this thé 
cruel and selfish man did not notice. We seldom see 
ourselves as others see us, or with the clearness with 
which we can see others. It is noteworthy that the 
fellow-servants observed the harshness and inconsis- 
tency of what was done before their eyes; and,--in 
the case of another, the offender would have seen it 
as well as any of them. It is easy to see the mote in 
another’s eye, but not so easy to see the beam in 
one’s own eye. ‘This appears to prove that it is pos- 
sible to be forgiven and yet not to forgive. The ex- 

rience of. God's grace does not necessarily and 
immediately produce the revolution in character arid 
conduct which is its natural outcome. Grace, in fact; 
does not act independently of our will: it will only 
do its work if we act along with it. If forgiveness is 
to have its legitimate effect. on us, we must often 
brood on it, accustoming ourselves to realize how 
trifling is the atest injury which any other human 
being can inflict upon us in comparison with ‘the 
oe we have done to God: it is only like a hun- 


pence in comparison with ten thousand talents: 


But it is the will and purpose of God that his grace 
should subdue our whole being into harmony with 
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itself. - If it does not, it is evident that we have 
neither part nor lot in the matter. Thea king 
withdtew his gift and handed over the unme: 1 ser- 
vant to the tormentors. This shows that grace, 
when abused, may be lost; or, rather perhaps, it has 
never been received. At all events, its natural 
effect is to b and soften the heart. This, in fact, 
is the divine way to perfection. In other places the 
Teacher merely describes Christian ; but 
here he reveals the method of attaining it. What- 


ever may be’ the frost by which the heart has been 
iendcned- “cipher a selfish, an avaricious, a spite- 


ful, or an wes atte 7 wig in the sunshine 


of ving love ; thaw it. Let it lie 
there till it is warmed through and ; and it 
cannot but become a loving heart; for is love. 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 
eS jews, ood Sighoter, ho Anglo- 


OW oft shall v? brother sin against me, and I 
Sorgive him? (wv. 21.) The tetm “ brother” is 
constantly ‘by Orientals ii a wider sense 
than its original meaning. It is applied to any one 
with whom there is friendly. intercourse by family 
ties, neighborhood or religion. But Peter’s question 
recognizes the fact that, however reluctantly ap- 
proached, a point may be reached when the faith 
and patience of the one offended inst and the 
promises and deserts of the offender shall alike stand 
at zero. And then? The question was a very 
natural one to the Jewish mind accustomed to regard 
the Law asa ko oo of injunctions and prohibitions. 
The Jews complain of the indefiniteness of the Gos- 
, and say that, while it has some high and beauti- 
ul truths in the Sermon on the Mount, and some 
pretty stories called parables, yet everything is prac- 
tically left to one’s own choice. It, does not put a 
yoké on the rieck atid’ tell you what you have to do, 
and what penalty is attached to failure and diso- 
bedience..,..In those respects it is elaimed that the 
law of Moses is far superior to the gospel, because 
in the:former you, 4lways:know' where'you are. Our 
Lord must have often :eneountered this; bias in the 
minds. of. Pec fiasiplce ined the -outer \¢ircle of his 
hearers. While he sought to make them feel the 
wind that. went with the. wheels of the Kingdom, 
they preferred to stand and count the spokes. It is 
an interesting study, in, growth in grace to note that 
the man who put the above impatient question lived 
to.write the epistles that are so pre-eminently rich in 
( Continued on page 358, third column) 
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Keeping Account With God 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


EW non-Christian peoples know the meaning of 
forgiveness. ‘‘ Pay that thou owest” is their 
cry to those who owe them money or service or 

life. evenge is considered a duty as well as a 
privilege, and a man’ will devote his life to exacting 
retribution for a real:or fancied.injury,. This spirit 
of revenge is especially strong: among the American 
Indians. Maskepetoom, the powerful chief of the 
Cree tribe, was a vindictive warrior,. He had an 
only son, his pride and joy, who was to be his suc- 
cessor. ‘This son was killed by a treacherous com- 
anion to whose care the boy had been entrusted. 
he grief-stricken father yowed vengeance on the 
murderer, but, before the threat was executed, the 
Rev. James.Evans, the apostle of the Canadian 
Northwest, visited Maskepetoom and his warriors 
and preached the gospel. me were converted, but 
the chief refused to listen. Later the Rev. James 
MacDougal came, and told at the camp-fire the story 
of the crucifixion of Christ, the éctly Son of the 
Father, and repeated the Saviour’s prayer for the 
forgiveness of his murderers. The preacher dwelt 
on man’s need of forgiveness, and told them the 
divine conditions...(Golden Text). The dark-eyed 
chief listened, but made no comment. A few days 
later, as the missionary was riding with the chief 
and his warriors across the plain, they spied the 
murderer. ‘“Hé-was surrounded and ‘captured, and 
the Indians looked for horrible and ~ aged ven- 
geance. Maskepetoom, trembling with emotion, 
placed his hand on his tomahawk and said to the 
murderer : ** You have killed my son, and deserve to 
die. You have broken my heart and inflicted an 
irreparable injury on me and my tribe.“ Had I met 
ou a few days ago no one could have saved you, 
ut since then I have heard of the Great Spirit’s for- 
giveness to those who murdered his Son, and he says 
that if we expect him to forgive us, we must forgive 
those who injure us. Go! 1 forgive you,” and the 
chief pulled his war bonnet over his head and turned 
away to hide his emotions. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Habit at 490.—How oft shall... lforgive him? 
Seventy times seven (v. 21, 22). Never mind what 
the commentators say, we'll take Jesus literally. B 
the time you have done a thing four hundred an 
ninety times it has become a habit. After 490 cigar- 
ettes you will find yourself a ‘‘ fiend.” When all the 
cigars in the fifth box are gone P 9 wigs be riding in 
the smoking-car regularly. 490 beers and 
cocktails the.‘barkeepers will have s calling 
you Mr. Jones. After you have forgiven the fellow 
who has injured you 490 times you couldn’t be mad 
at him if you tried. ‘‘ How long must a fellow stand 
it?” Just 490 times, If you are a hater hate 
sixty times a minute, and that’s a habit also; and 
like the dope and the hog habit, it has you for keeps. 
A man somewhat drunk got on a crowded car and 
took his place among the strap-hangers. When he 
saw some ladies standing he loudly hiccoughed ‘to 
the men buried in their newspapers. “ (hic) 
don’t some of you hawgs git up and give these 
wimmen a place tosetdown?” ‘Oh, you're drunk,” 
said the smart fellow nearest tohim. ‘ Yes, byt I'll 

t over that,” replied the gentleman in liquor. 

he ‘‘ have-it-in” habit is as incurable as drug-store 
dope and street-car courtesy(?). Only one thing to 
do (2 Cor. 5: 17). 

The Receivership.—One . . . that owed him ten 
thousand talents (v. 24). And here you have poor 
old mide way. I was a hopeless bankrupt, Not 
room here for schedule of debts to God, Health, 
home, family, business, friends, etc. So Jesus Christ 
my attorney (1 John 2 : 1) wasmade Receiver. The 
business is going on, and when he gets'through with 
it there will be one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Some of the best concerns in the land have come up 
through bankruptcy. Railroads and banks. It all 
depends on the Receiver. In New York City there 
is a lawyer named Cromwell, and in Philadelphia 
one named Earle, who are famous for their skill in 
saving ruined concerns. Everybody trusts them for 
what they have done. Jesus Christ as Receiver has 
put every ruined man he has ever had come to him 
upon his feet. Yet all Philadelphia trusts George H. 

arle, but all Philadelpttia: does not trust Jeans 
Christ. All New ‘York trusts William Nelson Crom- 
well, the great advocate, but all New York does not 
trust.Jesus Christ, the greatest of Advocates. Why 
not ? (Jet.:17 £7.) °° ‘ ; 

“In” for Sandy.—Lord, hive paticnie ..... J will 
pay thee all (v. 26), He never Ata pay. Nor you. 
Some men think they can pay, aud so they go to 
church some, ‘give a little occasionally, and promise a 
whole lot. And our Lord accepts the will for the 
deed and forgives. It is kingly to forgive. Forgive- 
ness is a matter of grace. Notice how humble this 
man was before his lord, and then observe him before 
the other fellow. What do you think of him? Be 
careful now. Remember that time you were so sick? 
How you came down off your high horse of ‘‘don’'t 
believe this and don't believe that,” and were the 
meekest little sinner I ever called upon. Your Lord 
was good to yee and let you go (Psa. 86:5). But I 
note you still have it in for Sandy Murphy, and will 
‘*get even with Sandy if it takes a month of Sun- 
yal And here you are despising this despicable 
fellow in the story. 


Throat-Grabbers.— A hundred shillings ... took 
him by the throat (v. 28). True to human nature. 
dust try teasing a tease or joking a joker. The boss 

own at the plant hgs to be patient, overlook and 
forgive lots in you. How is it with you and the 
folks alhome? Your conduct at the store to-day war- 
ranted discharge. But the ‘‘old man” didn’t saya 
word. When you came home, just because supper 
wasn’t ready—you made a fool of yourself. Mike Flan- 
agan the boss doesn’t dare speak to the carpenters as 
he does to the dirt diggers. Which shows he is a: 
coward at heart. The ‘‘cussin’ boss” is ing to 
make up in ‘‘ wind” what he lacks in personal force. 
It is the quiet, mild-mannered man who gets the 
most work done. The tlroat-grabber, mule-driver, 
sooner or later come to the same end as the hero of 
this story. Ruth 2: 4 is the way to handle.men. 


The Don’t-Speaks.— So shail also my heavenly 
Father do unto you, if ye "bee pt not (v.35). There 
is nothing the Bible is so bitter against as the unfor- 
giving spirit. The greatest of crimes, mufder 
(rt John 3: 14, #5). The forgiving petition is the only 
part of the model prayer Jesus makes any comment 
upon (Matt. 6: 14,15). If you “‘have it in” for a 
single soul on earth, you have it out for heaven. You 
simply waste time in prayer. You are the lowest 
human under the sun. Think of any father refusing 
forgiveness to a son or daughter ! Every child astray 
is the parents’ fault. The most eientelirtabie folks” 
in all the world are the Don’t Speak-ers. Did you 
ever watch two of them come together at some social 
function? There is no more embarrassing position 
than for two Don’t Speakers to meet accidentally, 
and it has been the problem of many a dinner party. 
So of course there can be no invitation to the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19 : 9). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


A WoRD FROM THE EDITOR.—These stud- 


ies apply what is known. asthe Underwood. 


‘Travel System to the cyrrevt lessons. . A sec- 
tion of the patented maps connected with this 
system is reproduced herewith. If, at the open- 
ing of the lesson, the teacher will, by the use of 
these maps and descriptions, or better by the 
maps the stereographs (beautiful 0- 
graphic views of Palestine, for use in the stereo- 
scope), get clearly in the minds of the pupils 
the setting of the s events in Palestine, it 
will help as no other method can to give a sense 
of reality to those events and a lasting impres- 
sion of them, The use of these helps may 

rofitably be n at any time during the year. 
ifty pees will be described with the lessons of 
the whole year; the fift pe ge of these 
places cost $8.34, and if ordered at one time, a 
cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will be given 
free. Eleven places in Palestine are described 
with the lessons of the third quarter ; the eleven 
ste hs for the third quarter cost $1.83. 
The f stereographs for july cost 67 cents. 
Less than four stereographs in one order are 
20 cents each, Stereoscope, 85 cents. Express 
or poctege is prepaid. Orders should be sent 
to ‘I'he Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N OBODY now knows just where or under 
what circumstances Peter asked his 
famous question about the limits to 

one’s patience with other folks and their 
failings. But almost anywhere in Palestine 
to-day a traveler may see reminders of Jesus’ 
reply, Consult, for instance, our Palestine 
map, and find the number 31 down on the 
western plain near Lydda. Jf you should 
stand at the spot marked 32, and face north- 





























ward as those spreading lines indicate, you 
would see at your feet a highway which was 
an old, old thoroughfare even in Jesus’ time. 
In fact it is the old caravan road over which 
Joseph must have been carried: down to 
Egypt. (Gen. 37 : 28). Jesus must have 
known the road well. He probably jour- 
neyed over it at one time or another. Peter, 
we know, personally went over this very 
road later (Acts 9: 32). This.time you see 
passing along modern man of Palestine—a 
man whose social position would :correspond 
fairly well to that of the r debtor in the 
story. His wife and children (the mother 
and the older daughter are dressed almost 
exactly like the women in the disciples’ own 
families) are riding on the back of the family 
camel, such a beast as you might buy now 
for fifteen or twenty dollars. Incomes have 
always been small here in Palestine, but the 
cost of things is proportionately small, so peo- 
ple with very limited requirements get aiong 
fairly well unless misfortune plunges them 
into debt, 
small possibility of ‘* catching-up.’’ In Jesus’ 
time a man’s wife and children were re- 
garded as property; they might be seized 
and sold to pay his debts. It was no un- 
common thing for well-to-do Hebrews to 
own slaves, just as they owned camels or 
sheep. (It was as = purchased slave, you 
remember, that Joseph was carried south- 
ward over this very road). 

To see for yourself the old highway and 
these Palestine people, much like the neigh- 
bors whom Peter found it hard to get along 


Debt means misery, for there is’ 
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with, use the stereograph entitled ** Syrian 
Travelers near L we 
Next week we shall describe a group of 
young Palestine mothers and childrea, such 
a blessed when he went through their 
village. 
~ 


The Hlustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One, dollar is 
. Offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration that can be wu and two dollars for 
o vee Mumeadion webe r each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditions governing the t- 
ance of material, and the year's lesson ccealii 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


Dr. Hale and His Enemy.—// ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive oortliation Text), Edward 
Everett Hale said at the celebration of his 
eightieth birthday, ‘‘I never had but one 
enemy, and last week, when I was trying to 
think of his name, I found I had forgotten 
who he was.’’—Edward B, Bagby, Fort 
Smith, Ark. From The Christian Tribune, 
The prise for this week is awarded io this 
illustration, 


Forgiveness with a String to .—// ye 
JSorgive. men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also —_ you (Goldea Text). 
Two small girls had a quarrel, -The mother 
of one of them, who knew about the quarrel, 
talked with her little girl about it, and tried 
to show her the wrong of it, and her need 
of asking God’s forgiveness, Accordingly, 
when the little one kneeled down to pray, 
she humbly asked, ‘*O- God, please forgive 
me for speaking angrily to Charlotte, and for 
} aged with her,’’ So far so good. But 

e wrong disposition was still there, for the 
child went on: **And make Charlotte come 
to me and ask my forgiveness. O Lord, give 
her no. rest, by day or night, until she is 
sorry, and comes and tells me so!’’—Z,-Z. 
Funk, Bangor, Mich, From Our Hope and 
Life in Christ. 


Wesley and the Captain, — // y« 
as Se 


Father will also forgive you Golden Text 
An angry sea captain, was. once appealed, to 
by John Mae to. forgive his manservant 
whom he had caught pilfering, and_ re, 
sponded, ‘* I mever forgive.” ~‘* Then J 
hope sir,’ was the striking retort, ‘* that you 
never sin,’’— The Rev. John Lewis, Saska- 
toon, Sask. ; 


Manlike or Godlike ?—/ ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will 
also forgive you (Golden Text). A gentle- 
man once went to Sir Gardley Wilmot in 
great wrath and indignation at an injury he 
had received from a person high in power, 
and which he was meditating how to resent 
in the most effectual manner. Having re- 
lated’ the particulars, he’ asked Sir Gardley 
**if it would not be manly to resent it?’’ 
*¢ Yes,’’ said the Christian knight, ‘it will 
be manly to resent it, but godlike to forgive 
it.’—Lucy Sandys, Chatham,.Ont. From 
The Canadian Missionary. 


** Insult Pockets.""—/ests saith unio him, 
L say not unto thee, Until seven times ; but, 
Until seventy times seven (v. 22), It is re- 
lated that a lecturer before a class of medical 
students once advised the young men to have 
large pockets for insults and small ones for 
fees, Pocketing insults is a’ good way to 
deal with haus, Bait the Master’s way and the 
only effective way is to make sure that the 
**insult pockets’’ have holes, so that what- 
ever is put in will drop out and be lost for- 
ever.— S. R. Grabill, Lancaster, Pa. From 
The Gospel Herald. 

The Discipline of Forgiveness.— 4nd the 
lord of that servant, being moved with com- 
passion, released him, and forgave him the 
debt (v. 27). There is.a story of an incor- 
rigible soldier who had been punished so 
often for so many offenses, without avail, that 
his commanding officer despaired of the man’s 
amendment, Again he was under arrest, 
and the officer spoke hopelessly of him, ask- 
ing. what more could be done to save him 
from his own undoing. A fellow-officer sug- 
gested, ** Try forgiving him.’’ The man was 
brought in and asked what he had to say for 
himself. He replied : ‘* Nothing, except that 
I’m very sorry.”’ ‘* Well,’’ said the officer, 


Sorgive min their trespas 5, Your. werent 


**we have decided to forgive you.’’ The 
man stood dazed for a moment and then 
burst into tears, saluted, and went out to 
become the best and bravest soldier in the 
command. — Z. C. Lane, Wilson, Conn. 
From The Lesson of Love, by J. R. Miller. 








By Philip E.' Howard ~ 
e us Refers the Lesson “-¥ 
we than 
thy forgiveness.: As far as the east is from the 
west dost thou remove our transgressions from 
us. Forgive us, we pray thee, for remembering 
the wrongs that others have done to ve whes 
thou dost forget our sins against ‘thee. 
pap nek 5 eric gg Help us to ot 


Sas dees we have ~~ + only ost be 


more generous, more 

others. Lord, help us to learn how to forget, 
and to take no pride in forgiving. May we re- 
member with humility our own deep need of 
forgiveness, and be kind. In Jesus’ name we 
ask it. Amen, 


the m.—‘‘ I can never forgive 
him, Idon’t care. I know it’s wrong; but 
I never can forgive him.’’ Well, perhaps 
he'said you were stupid, or he broke your 
best bat, or told tales about you, or lost your 
dog. .And you never can forgive him! You 
say it so hotly and so easily, too, and the 
worst of it is, you really mean it, Now, 
frankly, what do you think of yourself in the 
light of this lesson? The outlook is pretty 
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iF YE —— GOD WILL 














dark for the one who will not forgive.” But 
perhaps you didn’t mean it, after all. Then 
why say it? Why think it? No one has 
ever been so false to any of us as you and I 
have been to God. We have reason to be 
very slow about counting up. the faults of 
others, when we ourselves have so many 
faults-in the record of our lives,. We must 


not think about God’s for 


breadth of 
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s of us, un- 
less we are ready to forgive others. 

.: The last line on the board is a of the 
Golden Text, Give me the w text, 
please. Then that must be filled out by 
what word? As I write it in, will very 
em. Bo wr od a ha Aap ow your 

veness of some one to-day ? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
“* The Son of God goes forth to war."’ 
** Lord, as to thy dear name we fiee."’ 
** How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight."’ 
** Glory to thee, my God, this night.’ 
** Love divizie, all love excelling.”’ 
‘* I gave my life for thee.”’ 
** In looking thr ‘my tears one day.”’ (Alex- 
ander song. ° 
** Blest be the tie that binds."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical Psalm book ‘« Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 25 : 6-9 (33 :6-9. 51 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 18: 14-17 (21 : 1-4. 30 : 1-4.) 
Psalm 7 : 3-8 (8 : 1-5. 11 : 1-8.) 
Psalm 130 : 1-5 (193 : 1-4. 280: 1-5.) 
Psalm 86 : 4-8 (117 : 4-7. 173: 4-7.) 
b 4 


Lesson Home-Readings 


pc under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial. Association, and a: ved by. the Inter. 
national Lesson Committee. 


M.—Matt, 18 : 21-35 . A Forgiven Unforgiving 


: Servant. 
T.—Matt. 6: 5-15. . The Condition of Being 
Forgiven. 

W.—Rom. 12: 15-21. . Overcoming Evil-with 
Good. 


Loving One's Enemy. 
Forgiving as Christ For- 

gave You. 
. Forgiving Seven Times 


T.—Maitt. 5 : 38-48 ... 
F.—Col. 3:1-17.. 


S.—Luke 17 : I-10 , 


a Day. 
. « © Jesus’ Example.of 
Forgiving. 


S.—Luke 23 : 26-38 . 
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“Haw; to Teach the ‘Lesson to Your Class | 
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oS Ke Diimiey “Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Lesson TEACHING.—Jf we forgive others, 
the Heavenly Father will forgive us. 


ONG, long ago, in a country far away, 
a group of men gathered in a fisher- 
man’s home, near the blue sea of Gal- 
ilee. They had returned from a journey 
with their teacher to the beautiful snow-cov- 
ered mountain where they had seen some 
wonderful things. (Recall the glory of the 
transfiguration of Jesus and his power to 
heal the sick boy.) They- talked of these 
things on the homeward journey, and Jesus 
told:them some secrets about things which 
were to happen tohim. He had told them 
many things about his kingdom, but they 
didn’t understand them all, 

When they were gathered in the fisher- 
man’s house these disciples or friends of 
Jesus began asking questions which showed 
that they were thinking about the kingdom. 
‘They said, ‘* Who is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven?’’ There must have been a little 
boy playing there (perhaps with the shells he 
had picked up along the seashore), Jesus 
called the little fellow and set him by his 
side. I think the little boy snuggled up 
close as he felt Jesus’ arm around him and 
heard him say to those disciples, ‘‘ Except ye 
become as little children. . . (loving, trusting, 
gentle, kind) -ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of heaven,’’ and **‘ Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this little child is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.’? He told them 
other ‘beautiful words about God’s love for 
the children, which we can find in Matthew’s 
book in the Bible, (Show it.) 

But Peter had another question to ask, so 
he said, ‘‘ How many:times shall I forgive 
my brother, if he does wrong against me ? 
Shall I forgive him seven times?”’ Jesus said, 
‘<I say not unto thee until. seven times, but 
until seventy times seven.’’? Then he told a 
story to show how willing the Heavenly 
Father is to forgive. 

There was once.a rich king who had many 
officers and servants.to look after his busi- 
ness. Some wete rich, and handled much 
money for the king. From time to time they 
had to give an account, or make a reckon- 
ing with the king of what they had done 
with his money, 
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" One of these rich servants owed the'king 
a great deal of money which he could rot 


pay. At first the king said that the servant, 


with his wife and children, must be sold to 
pay thé debt. The servant knelt before the 

ing, saying, ‘*If you have patience and 
wait a little while I will pay you all I owe.”’ 
(Show the picture.) So the kind-hearted 
king promised to wait, forgave him the debt, 
and let him go. 

That same rich servant went out and met 
@ poorer servant, who owed him a little 
money. He roughly took him by the throat, 
saying, *‘ Pay me what you owe me.’’ The 
poor servant said, ‘* Have patience and I 
will pay you.”? He wouldn’t wait, but cast 
him into prison. . 

Somebody went and told the king, so he 
called the. rich servant back again, saying, 
‘Thou wicked servant; I forgave you be- 
cause you asked me; shouldn’t you have 
forgiven your poor servant?’’ So he sent 
him away to be punished. 

As Jesus finished the story, he said, ‘‘ So 
shall also my Heavenly Father do unto you 
if ye forgive not every one his brother from 
your heafts,’’ Peter and the others must 
have remembered the prayer which Jesus 
taught them, ‘ Forgive us (our debts) as we 
forgive (our debtors),’’ with the promise, 
“If ye age ih men their trespasses, your 
Heavenly Father will also forgive you.’’ 

Walter and Albert were neighbors and 
friends, ‘“Walter’s pets were a hen and ten 
little chickens. ‘ Albert had a cat and thrée 
kittens, One day Albert’s cat slipped through 
the fence and caught a little chicken. Both 
boys were sorry. Sometimes Walter’s chick-+ 
ens slipped through the fence into Albert’s 
yard ; and the cat was always watching, and 
caught several. The boys threw stones at 
the cat and chickens, and soon became angry 
with each other. At last Walter put a piece 
of poisoned meat where Albert’s cat would 
find it. Instead of coming back to her baby 
kittens she lay under a’ bush and died. By 
this time the boys hated each other, and 
wouldn’t spéak except to say, ‘ You killed 
my cat,’’ or, ** Your cat killed my chickens.’’ 

One day Albert was absent from school. 
A day or two later an officer nailed a card on 
the house which said *‘ Scarlet Fever,’’ and 
Walter saw it. At first he thought, ‘It 
serves him right,’’ but as days went by he 
wished that he hadn’t killed Albert’s cat. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 31 (Matt. 18: 21-35) SEHE SUNDAY 
Aged qh his mother alt cbeut i, and Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
“If you're sorry ready For next week the girls will write on For- 
forgive you, and I think Albert will, 100, | giveness telling the Suodel, the motive, the 
when he knows you’re sorry,” Walter | reassure. 
Pasar ence age a gga gg Ml Our next lesson is. found in Matthew 19: 
Albert’s = a card, saying, “I’m | 1,2 and 13-26. Further details will be found 
ae seemed many days before Albert | in Luke 18 : 18-30 and Mark 10 : 17-30. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


ID alg enter a store and say, 

” give me two of ribbon 

like my sample’’? Perhaps it was 

not ribbon, but something else you matched. 

Here is — sample. We read + sono 

6: 12, you see in imagina ser- 

vant as he pra’ haa tegen wy 

debts as I forgive *? and here we might 

have seen him tate. had he but realized 

the sample of forgiveness he was submiting 
to God.” 


0 

What had he done? Who told this story? 
What question had-Peter asked? Why? We 
explained that the rabbinical literature made 
three times the limit of forgiveness. Peter 
probably wished to know whether the limit, 
according to the standards of the new King- 
dom,. was even as broad as seven times, 
What did — reply? Did Jesus really 
mean to limit forgiveness to four hundred and 


rats teen aleulate for yourself about 
how long it would last you. What is Jesus’ 
idea? 


What was the value of the talent? Of ten 
\ thousand talents? We noted the use of the 
word servant to any officer of the king, no 
matter how important the office was. Who 
might the servant have been to owe the king 
such a debt?, Perhaps it was a dependent 
prince’or satrap or viceroy. What broyght 
the ‘debt to the king's attention? What a 
seffous time the reckoning is for the wicked 
servant. We noted that reckoning time is 
sure to come, although the delay might be 
for years, ‘* All God’s accounts are not set- 
tled on the first of the month,”’ ; 
What was to be the penalty? Exodus 22: 
3 explamed the Mosaic Law. Was this just? 


Is there anything better than justice? Had | 


the servant done anything to deserve forgive- 
ness? Could he demand it? What did he 
do then to his fellow-servant? What do you 
think his motive was? What was the value 
of a shilling? Of a hundred shillings? We 
noted the contrast in size of the two debts 
and showed that it represented the differ. 
ence proportionately between our debt of sin 
against God and man’s offenses against us, 

We noted also that the servant failed to ap- 
preciate that this was but a reflection of his 
own debt, and failed to realize that the fellow- 
servant used his own words. The hardest 
place to recognize sin is in ourselves. Even 
this reminder in his very words by the other 
failed to recall the same circumstances in his 
own life, Pet 

How did the servant answer? Why do 
| you suppose he acted so cruelly? What did 
| it show about himself? What effect did it 
| have on the king? What penalty did the 
servant pay? Which man lost more? What 
was the reason for God’s forgiveness? What 
is the reason why men forgive each other? 
What does it mean tc forgive another? Let 
us see how God forgives, We read Psalm 
103: 10; Isaiah z:18; Ephesians 4: 32, and 
stopped to repeat the sample for us, ‘‘ Even 
as God forgave.’’ 

Why do le dislike to ask forgiveness 
of another uppose two girls have quar- 
reled because one has done a mean thing; 
which one has the opportunity to forgive the 
larger debt? If she a forgive, what does 
it indicate concerning her character? Could 
you tell which one better realized her 
own forgiven debt of sin toward God? How 
then can we show appreciation for our for- 
giveness? And when we pray, ‘‘ Forgive us 
as we forgive,” let us pause and look at our 
sample that we have exhibited toward our 
associates. Here I gave to my girls the 
motto given us by that great teacher, Mar- 
garet Slattery, at the World’s Convention in 
Washington, ‘* Look, consider, judge. Act 
‘as though it were thyself.’’’ Forgiveness 
will be unnecessary many times in our ac- 
tions toward others if we remember this, 


J 


Find from the meaning of ‘‘re- 


| buked.”” Why did Jesus use the child as a 


w 

the young man asked. What did jesus think 
of this man? What would we probably have 
said of him? Do riches t a man from 
entering the Kingdom of heaven? Why did 
esus ere the young man such a severe test? 
ow did he decide? Why? What do you 
think would have happened had he offered 

his gold? (Mark 10 : 29, 30.) 

The girls are writing, week by week, a life of Christ 
in their own mote-boobs illustrating them with pic- 
ttires om the lesson, and adding the “ Golden Thread ” 
of each lesson, and how they weave it into their lives. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


ERE’S a question that any boy with red 

blood in his veins might want to ask: 

How much shall I take from another 

fellow? But, when you come to think about 

it, it isn’t the best question one could ask, 

after all. There is a better one; what it is 
we will see later. 

How did Peter put it? Here we read 
verse 21. I wonder what had happened to 
make Peter think of that. Perhaps some- 
hody had wronged him, not once, but sev- 
eral times. Doubtless he took into account 
the fact that he was an acknowledged fol- 
lower of Christ, and he felt there must be 
some rule about a thing like this. And yet, 
as he thought, he probably remembered that 
he had never seen Jesus in an unforgiving 
mood, So he sought for light. How many 
times, according to the code which roe 
practised, should, a man for ive, hi ther 
—seven times, the perfect oes bp 
|__Of course, when we read the reply of 
Jesus, T asked my boys “whetlier* fist goo 
times was.to be-the rule, butethey said, No, 
he meant an unlimitéd numbet times. 
And so we. come face to, face with .the tre- 
mendous fact that there should be no limit 
to our forgiveness. 
| I talked squarely with the boys about this. 
I said: This is hard to realize, when we 
consider it from our human standpoint. We 
see things differently from the way God sees 
them. Measured by our standards there is 
certainly some difficulty in the way of such 
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an estimate of right forgiveness. But there 
is a way in w we can geta 
what it means. 

What does the Lord’s Prayer say about 


this? 
the phrase I wanted. 


M repeated 
thee we the Lord’s Prayer pictures the 
conditions 


the two servants 
mentioned in verses 23-35. (I found this 
reference to the well-known passage in this 
beautiful prayer led us easily up to a better 
of the sorshle. So, meas- 
ured the matchless love of God for us, 
and by is infinite patience (for ** infinite ’’ I 
should have used ‘ endless’’ or some equiv- 
alent), we see that the call upon us to be 
really ving is not unreasonable. For 
never in all my life will any person, however 
great his enmity, need forgiveness from me 
so much as I need forgiveness from my Heav- 
enly Father, If he. can forgive, surely I 
can, Whether I do forgive or not measures 
the extent to which I appreciate my Father’s 
forgiveness of me. 

And now I come to the better question, 
which you and I should learn to ask; not, 
How much muss I forgive, but, How can I 
learn to be as forgiving as Jesus was? Not, 
How little will satisfy but, How much 
can I offer. to;him? There's a difference, 
isn’t there? Peter asks, What is the lowest 
limit? somehow Jesus turns the question 
and shows that itis better 1o discover the 
kind of forgiveness where there is no limit. 
Think of the people you know and you will 
discover that in this. matter ‘there are two 
kinds living right about you. One forgives 
haltingly, grudgingly, yielding just as much 
as he must; the other forgives treely, hap- 
pily, yielding always more than is asked. 
There are not’so many people of the latter 
kind as we should like to see. What kind 
of men you'll be depends very largely on 
what kind of boys you: are now. How will 
this do for a motto: As I’m forgiven, so will 
I forgive. What a big lot of forgiving you 
and I will have to do to live up to ‘that ! 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


4, There aré two rebukes. told about.: 
One, when the disciples rebuked the people 
—for what?’ The second, when Jesus re- 
buked the disciples—for what? 2.~ Jesus 
has been saying @ good deal about “* the 
kingdom of heaven’’’in these lessons we 
have been having ; what new thing does he 
Say about it in verse 14? 3. How did the 
inquirer in verse 16 want to get eternal life ? 
4. What kind of man do you think this in- 
quirer was, good or bad? Why? 5, What 
price was this man unwilling to pay, so far 
as we know, in .rder to have eternal life? 
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| The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 








CONDUCTING THE CLass SESSION. 


HE next three chapters of the Gospel 
according to Matthew consist of the 
report of various teachings of Jesus to 

the disciples during the months which inter- 
vened between the Transfiguration and the 
last week at Jerusalem. The Gospel of Luke 
expends ten chapters, nearly one-half of the 
Gospel, on the same period, Evidently the 
record of Matthew is selected. In the first 
Gospel we have the utterances of Jesus on 
certain themes, It will be seen that these 
are mainly disciple instructions, of great in- 
terest and value, but grouped in accordance 
with their meaning rather than in any his- 
torical order. 

The first lesson recorded by Matthew’s 
Gospel i¢ peculiar to it. Jesus was asked 
through Peter for the annual temple-tax, the 
half shekel, which every adult Jew was er- 
pected to pay. The disciple assented as a 
matter of course. Evidently Jesus was in the 
habit of meeting this or any other ordinary de- 
mand. He took his share in the common 
responsibilities of life. Why should spiritual 
power be no bar to civic responsibility ? 

By what argument did Jesus declere his 
real exemption from taxation? If ‘‘stran- 
gers’’ be read ‘‘outsiders,’’ it would be 
clearer. The contrast is really between the 
children of the King, his own family, and all 
others, whether his own people or foreigners. 
The miracle is a strange one. No other 








At Capernaum: Lessons on Conciliation, Childlikeness, Brotherly Love, and 
Forgiveness (Matt. 17 : 24 to 18: 35). 


like it is recorded, It involves foreknow)- 
edge, or else very strong metaphor. The 
greatest difficulty involved in it is the fact 
that Jesus did not seem to be in the habit of 
working such miracles, Could he not have 
met the case by simply directing Peter to 
catch a fish and sell: it and pay over its value 
on their joint behalf? . 

The episode as a whole was a lesson on 
the wisdom and duty of conciliation, Where 
a vital principle is not involved, it is often a 
Christian’s duty to yield.a point for the gen- 
eral good, even against his own judgment, 

According to Mark 9 : 33 the disciples had 
been disputing about precedence, as the 
were strolling along. e next lesson whic 
Jesus taught had to do with this spirit of am- 
bition. In opposition to it what did he de- 
clare? What is really involved in childlike- 
ness? What gives such a character attrac- 
tiveness? Tradition declares, but without 
any certain basis, that the little one used as 
an object lesson was Ignatius. 

The beauty of such character brings into 
bold relief the wicked meanness which would 
ruin it. How often men are guilty of this 
sin unconsciously! This is bad enough, but 
not to be compared with their guilt when 
they act deliberately. How can we *‘ cause 
a little one to stumble’’? In discussing this 
must not ‘little one’’ be used,in a repre- 
sentative sense? It means all of whom a 
child is the emblem, socially or spiritually. 
** Those who are caused to stumble are 
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always little ones’? was a keen comment of 


of | Jerome, 


The long Ih (6-9) about stumblin 
puts in vivid fashion the jn of being . 
moral stumbling-block. Why should Jesus 
speak with such earnestness? Why cannot 
we do a few mean or unjust acts for which 
we are and have the matter end right 
there? y use such strenuous expres- 
sions ? 

esus spoke quite as forcibl ng the 
“ silly poems Of = world: erse To fs 
usually interpreted liter © purposes 
comiort. It certainly sane that God takes 
a special interest in the class of “little ones.’’ 
He values the t and the strong and the 
able, but he also cares for those who are 
overlooked and undervalued. 

Every true disciple needs to know how to 
receive offenses as well as to be warned 
against giving them. Which is the harder, 
to restrain oneself from the commission of 
evil, or the real forgiveness of those who have 
injured us? There was full need for this 
conversation about forgiveness. Verses 15- 
ar neat the repeated endeavors which a 

ristian man should make to retain a feel- 
ing of respect and brotherliness for one who 
has wronged him. If the latter will not per- 
mit such a relationship to continue, then he 
removes himself from Christian fellowship 
and must be regarded as an outsider, as one 
moved by pagan motives, to be prayed for 
and dealt with as such, 

Verses 18-20 imply just such long contin- 
ued oa to solve difficulties in a Chris- 
tian way, before the judgment of the church 
becomes final. Men who call themselves 
Christian _are not entitled to have every 
opinion held by them regardéd as bindin 
upon God, But when, having exhaust 
every means of dealing with a man who is 
stubborn and unrepentant, a group of Chris- 
tian disciples come to the deliberate conclu- 
sion that. he is obdurate and unchristian, that 
judgment is likely to be true. Yet the great 
fact is that the spirit of Jesus stands for sin- 
cere cancofd. ...: . 

But where cap we draw the Jine between 
the brother andthe ‘outsider? This is what 
we are. always ten, to do, Jesus in the 
parable of kar fer rciful Servant shows 
what the Christian’ attitude must be. | 
*. How nataral for Peter and the others to 
desire a formula for forgiveness. The Rabbis 
had one—“ Fotgive the first three offenses’: 
punish the fourth.’’ Peter was evidently in 
a generous ‘mood... Seven times he regarded 
as an extreme of tolerance... ; 

What did Jesus mean by ‘‘seventy times 
seven’’? Did he mean to take away every 
limit and say, ‘‘ There is never a time when 
the Christian may say ‘I will not forgive 
again’’’? Does this principle imply a pass- 
ive submission to every form of evil-doing 
without seeking its restraint ? 

The parable of the Servant emphasizes the 
fact that every human being who really stops 
to consider his case with God will realize 
that he has been been forgiven fully as much 
or far more than he is expected to forgive. 

Some things are impossible for the real 
Christian, One of these is revenge. What 
are others ? 

Review,this lesson as the record of a series 
of moral lessons to the Twelve. They were 
honest of heart, and loyal to Jesus, but their 
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uly Suppers 
Shot from Guns 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are as 
crisp as. crackers, and four times as 
porous as bread. There was never a 
cereal food ever created ‘so adapted 
for serving in milk. 


In these unique foods the wheat or rice kernels are puffed to eight times 
natural size, 


They are exceedingly porous, deliciously crisp, and they have a nut-like flavor. 
The coats are unbroken, and the grains are shaped just as they came from the fields. 
Imagine what a supper dish these foods make when served in a bowl of milk. 


Whole-Grain Foods 


In crackers or bread you get but part of the wheat. In Puffed Wheat you 


get the whole grain. 


In crackers or bread only part of the starch granules are broken; -In Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice every starch granule is literally blasted to pieces. The 
digestive juices act instantly. 


So there is nothing so suitable as Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice for a supper 
or bedtime or a between-meal dish. And there is nothing so good. © 


Puffed Wheat, [0c crept te 
Puffed Rice, i5c 


These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson—the foods that are shot 
from guns. 


The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. 
are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 


The heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure becomes 
tremendous. Then the guns are suddenly’ unsealed, the steam explodes, and 
every starch granule is literally blasted to pieces. 


The terrific explosion shoots out from the guns these delicious, digestible 
grains—the most delightful cereal foods in existence. 


Serve Them With Berries 
for Breakfast 


In the morning, mix these puffed grains with your berries. They are nut-like 
and crisp, and their blend with the berries gives something like a shortcake flavor. 


Or serve the puffed grains alone—with milk or cream. You will realize then 
why people are eating a million and a quarter packages monthly. 


Order them now—before you forget. For the people you serve will want 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice every day in hot weather. (51) 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 
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( Continued from preceding: page) 
hearts were yet charged with ambition and 
worldliness, A revolution had to take place 
before they were fitted for leadership in the 
Kingdom. Four traits Jesus exemplified or 
illustrated. 

The wisdom of conciliation as a principle. 
What justifies a man in waiving his right to 
exemption from some obligation? How did 


this a to Jesus? 

Childhi. vs ess a characteristic. What is 
the element in case of children and 
disciples ? 


brotherly attitude imperative, What 
is really involved in the demand that we shall 
be brotherly ? 

Forgiveness not to be limited. Why i is for- 
giveness which places a limit no real forgive- 
ness at all ? 


Books THAT May Be UsED, 


For such a lesson as this we must_turn to 
the commentaries.- Plummer’s ‘‘ Exegetical 
Commentary on Matthew”’ is very full and 
helpful; Bruce, in the ‘* Expositor’s Greek 
Testament,”’ is singularly apt and suggestive. 
On the parable, chapter 29 of Miller’s ‘+ De- 
votional Hours with Matthew ’’ is well worth 
reading. Strong notes are found in Kobert- 
son’s ‘* Epochs in the Life of Jesus,’’ pages 
114-116, and in Bennett’s ‘* Life of Christ 
According to St. Mark,’’ pages 144-156. 
Horton, in his ‘* Devotional Commentary. on 
Matthew,’’ pages 167-169, discusses the par- 
able finely. 

DaiLty IlomE WorK ON THE NEXT LESSON, 

Lesson for August 7: Matthew 19 : 1-2, 
13-26. 

Monday.— Read Matthew 19 : 1-9. What 
does it emphasize’ as the supreme dact in a 
true marriage ? 

Tuesday.— Read Matthew 19: 10-15. Tlow 
beautifully this teaches the paramount claims 
of the Kingdom of Heaven over all earthly 
good, and the spirit which every disciple 
must mairtain. 

Wednesday.— Read Matthew 19 : 16-22. 
Discipleship will always demand sacrifice. 
Our potential heroism ‘must somehow have 
scope... 3% 

Thursday.— Read Matthew 19 : 23-30. 
The greatest foe of sacrificial greatness is 
self-complacency. 

.— Read Revelation 3 : 14-22 as a 
description of a: church which called itself 
rich, but was miserably poor. 

Saturday.— Read Luke 12 : 22-34 for the 
way to amass heavenly treasure. 

Sunday .—Read 1 ‘Timothy 4 : 1-10 to find 
the secret of a profitable’ life. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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( Continued from page 355) 
consolation and hope for the time of trial 
and suffering. 

A certain king, who would make a reckon- 
ing with his servants (v. 23). The Oriental 
king was an irresponsible ruler, and a 
princely magnificence always attached to his 
acts of favor and outbursts of anger. Ruling 


by favorites, who kept themselves in office’ 


by ministering to his wishes, the king rarely 
troubled himself about their methods of man- 
agement until a want of money for the royal 
ey. ag and pleasures demanded an exam- 
nation and a victim, When the late Sultan 
was deposed, it was found that immense 
sums of money meant for the army and navy 
and general administration were being shame- 
lessly appropriated by the palace officials, 

Delivered him to the tormentors, ull he 
should pay all that was due (v. 34). From 
his unnatural behavior it was inferred that 
the man had the money, and payment was 
therefore to be enforced. Until quite lately 
this method of examination, usually among 
the ‘Arabs, by the bastinado or caning the 
soles of the ket, was regularly resorted to. 
The commonest occasion was when a sus- 
pected thief or dishonest steward refused to 
admit his guilt and restore the stolen money 
or goods. When the tally passed to the 
second hundred, and the culprit made con- 
fession and was taken home, he would meet 
the reproaches of his womenfolk, who 
charged him with selfishness and cowardice, 
wh.en a few more strokes might have con- 
vinced the police of his innocence ! 

Some years ago, in. Syria, in a factory be- 
longing to an nglishman, the, manager’s 

son had one afternoon given a large sum of 
money to the Syrian head-clerk, to pay the 
cameleers, who were expected to arrive that 
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evening. Next morning the men were found 
still waiting on the premises to receive the 
payment for their loads, and the clerk denied 
that he had received any money for that pur- 

As it had been paid rather hurriedly 
and carelessly, without any receipt taken, or 
entry made, or any witnesses being present, 
and as the sum NR Penge h to allow of 
a considerable bribe being to the local 
court, it was realized that r money could 
not be legally recovered. But as there was 
no moral doubt about the transaction, the 
<a resolved to try what a fright would 

e called the clerk into his office, and 
told him that, although the mon “y was lost, 
he was going to have the worth of it in 
another way. " There was stich a look on 
the old man’s face as he pocketed the key 
of the door, and hung up his coat, and 
took down his riding-whip, that the clerk 
collapsed, and without more ado led ‘the 


way to the stone in the yard under which 


the bag of gold‘ lay concealed. ° He was 
kept on in his post because it was consid- 
ered that others of his class might easily 
do the same thing under similar circum- 
stances, and in his case there was the ad- 
vantage that he would henceforth know how 
he was regarded. 
-Beyrout, Syria. 


. 
Breaking Camp for the Battle 


(Continued from page 352) 
been taking counsel and praying together, 
that they might now be true as never before 
to his Commission and to his prayer for their 
oneness in the Father and in him. ‘The 
closing evening of their deliberations had 
come. Such a wealth of experiences of 
God’s power and grace had: been poured into 


; their lives as had never been true of any 


missionary or religious gathering before. 
They had spent the evening before the last 
in considering together ‘* The Sufficiency of 
God." A thousand million souls in the 
world to-day, two-thirds of the human race, 
unreached for Christ. And his Church re- 
sponsible. ‘‘ And so we turn from the vast- 
ness of the task to the vastness of our God.’' 
There was comfort in ‘the reminder; ** God 
does not merely work in us and through us, 
he also works beyond wus.; and that which 
God does without us is much greater than 
that which God does through us.’’ 

But God wills to work through us, and the 
measure of the results that he can thus bring 
to pass is the measure of our response to his 
will for us, The closing session of the Con- 
ference was a time of looking back on all 
that had taken place, and, in a united act of 
dedication, a- seeking ‘from God the grace 
which should enable all to render faithfully 
the service which their Risen Lord is expect- 
ing from them at this time: ‘The experiences 
of that session cannot be described ; its im- 
pressions cannot be recorded or transferred. 
It was a time when souls were bared before 
God,.as the :speakers held up, in uncom- 
promising and Christlike insistence, the ideals 
that must now ever master the lives of . those 
who had shared high privilege, —unless those 
lives were to turn away in hardness and trea- 
son from the -vision that had been: opened be- 
fore them, -They had talked of a new era in 
the history of missions: this could not be 
unless a new era was commenced in their 
own lives, ‘* Has it not humbled us all,’’ 
asked Mr. Mott, ‘‘as we have discovered 
that the greatest hindrance to the spread of 
Christianity lies in ourselves? He is sum- 
moning us to a sacrifice that is a new experi- 
ence, like unto a revolution.’’ 

The best days lie ahead: there was no 
wavering on that. . The best days: lie -aliead 
because Christ’s people have gained a deeper 
insight inte the character, the purposes, the 
desires, the resources, of their God. With 
talents such as these; the best days are ahead 
even for the most discouraged of workers. 

But what a note of challenge and warning 
there was in these words, not only for those 
who were at. Edinburgh, but for Christ’s 
workers in all lands: ‘' ‘There is something 
strangely pathetic in-seeing delegates go out 
from a gathering like this to feed with ema- 
ciated hands those that need the bread of 
life. . . . The flabbiness, the narrowness, and 
the selfishness of our intercessory life, —of 
this we have been ashamed as we prayed 
in the intercessory periods of these days. 
Unless, like our Saviour in: the Garden, we 
shrink back as we see what it is going to 
cost, we shall not realize the meaning of this 
Conference.’ 


EDINEUKGH, SCOTLAND. 
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LESSON FOR JULY 31 (Matt. 16: 21-35) 








ALABAMA.—Please tell me how to make 
Promotion Day Services interesting. 


24 -—W. N, 

Let Promotion Day always fall on the same 
Sunday of the , 8 that scholars will learn 
to look to it a whole year in advance. 
Let the Service be carried on in 
the of the whole school. If it is 


one written by Mrs. W. H. Dietz, of Chi- 

The ‘scholars should be made 
much of, especially those who leave one de- 
partment for the next higher. It is also desir- 
able that they should change their seats, even 
where there are no department. or class 


. rooms. Let certain seats or a certain sec- 


tion of seats be known as Junior seats— 
others intermediate seats, etc. By mont 5 
cess, grogpete in the school, up to in- 
clading Intermediate Department, will 


will leave one year for the next higher year of 
the same department. 
In some schools, after all is in‘teadiness, 


“*the changing of seats is done all at once, 


marching to the time of a processional 
played by the piano or organ. 
should be appropriate music and the presen- 


"_ tation of proper certificates of promotion. 





BROOKLYN.—At a meeting of the teachers, a 
m was suggested.' The 
change would have mp ate: f shortened the ses- 
sion and the exercises would have been simpli- 
fied. One of the advocates of the change 
urged that the scholars were tired of going 
through the same monotonous performance, 
week in, week out, through months and years, 
and would welcome a change. Certain mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school hierarchy vigorously 
opposed the proposition, even as an experiment, 
and asserted that the will of the scholars ought 
to. have no influence upon;.the officers. and 


. spachers wha, were so much older and wiser. 
"Li sh 


I} very much welcome your larger ex- 
perience and broader vieW in dealing with ‘this 
question. Query : How far should the will 
of Sunday-school sc be allowed: to in- 
fluence the action of ithe officers and teachers in 
shaping the policy of the sehool ?—W. L. E. 


. How far should the will of day-school 


scholars.be allowed to influence the action of 


teachers, directors, and members of the Board 
of Education? I am aware that the ques- 
tions are not parallel, for the Sunday-school 
includes grown people among its scholars, 
and yet in many cases, not in large numbers. 

The seed of the scholars, rather than the 
will of the scholars, should be consulted. 
Scholars will get. tired, of course, of a mo- 
notonous program, but the remedy :is not to 
shorten the program, but to put. spice aad 
life into it.. It is inexcusable. to allow any 
program in any Sunday-school: to become 
monotonous, 

While the Sunday-school is under the care 
of the church, when it comes to the adminis- 


- tration of its affairs as to details such as are 


indicated in the question, the control should 
rest solely with officers and teachers of 
the Sunday-school. This, of course, includes 
the pastor, for he is the pastor of the school, 
as he is of every other agency of the church. 


NEW YORK.—There are several questions in | P© 
of marking 


connection with * se method which 
arise in.my min 

1. How do you make any allowance for 
punctuality ? : 
How do you arrange for this? 
What do you mean by home study ? 
Whose diploma do you use? 
Is it possible to procure one? 
Same questions as to seal. 
Same questions as to pin. 
Whose record book do use ? 
Is it possible to get one 

10. Is it ruled so that credit for each of the 
items in the several departments are recorded 
separately and for a.given Sunday? 

1 ask for this enlightenment in view of intro- 
me your system in our school.—F. P 
De W. 


PP PWANSY p 


1. By deducting five, ten or more for tar- 
diness. 

2. Have a scholar’s mark, provided he was 
punctual on a given Sunday say 90, and make 
it 80 if he is tardy. 

3. This consists of the answering of ques- 
tions that were handed to a scholar on a 
printed slip of paper the Sunday before. 
There are usually ten of these questions, and 


Then there | hai 


| with his, stockings, .They do, haye. 





— 


Sa cle & rned with the questions an- 
gets credit for it. 

+. Robert Raikes Diploma which is 
now used in every state and province in | 
North America. 

5. Yes, of any Sunday School Supply 
House. PR in ox controlled by the World’s 
a Publishing Company, Detroit, 

go as five. 

7. Better order your own pins for your own 
use and have them made just as you want 
them. You can get s caseple ty Baivensing 
9 eg 333 Melrose Ave., Toledo, 

io. 

8. ects a he they Beem 

9. It is controlled by the House referred 
to in question five. 

10. No. A t record book should 
keep results and the fewest items possible, . 
all of the details being left to the class cards. 





| Children at Home- 





The Happy Todd Children 
By Hilda Richmond 


eR AMA, I just wish you would let us 
be as happy as the Todd children,” 
said Fanny Train very suddenly 
one day as her mother reached a snarl in her 
r. 

** Who are the Todd children, dear?’’ 

** They live in the house across the way, 
mama. You know they moved in last.week.’’ 

**Oh, our new neighbors !' How do ‘you 
know the children, Fanny? I have seen 
them a few times, but never outside their 
gate,’’-said Mrs Train. 

** I have never talked to the children, but 
they seem: so happy,’’ exclaimed: Fanny. 
‘¢ They wear their old clothes all day and 

lay at anything they like and. don’t have to 
ther about being cleaned. upat all, Iwish 
we could do like: that.’ | 

** So do I,’’ said Bennie, who was struggling 
’ the best 
times with their dog and. everything. - ‘They 
make mud pies and their mama‘never comes 
out to say a word .to. them,’’, he, added. 
**They don’t. have to worry about their 
clothes at all.’’ 

**So you think that makes them happy ?’’ 
asked their mama. ‘‘ Maybe if you. knew 
them well you would find they were not con- 
tent all the time any more than other boys 
and girls are.’’ 

But the children were sure they were right. 
Day after day they watched the two little boys 
and the little girl in their old clothes playing 
with their dog, and every day they felt sure 
they were the happiest children in town. 

One day Bennie called to the little boy 
across the way, and he ran down to the iron 
gate to answer. ‘You have awful good 
times, don’t you?’’ said Bennie wistfully. 
Bénnie had a nice yard to play in and a dog 
to play with, too, but the children across the 
way had so much better times, he thought. 

** Indeed we do,’’ said the little boy, ‘*and 
to-day we are the happiest children in the 
whole world.”? Just then somebody called 
him to come to the house, and he could not 
tell why that day found them so much happier 
than usual. 

But that afternoon a wonderful thing hap- 
ned. A gentleman came up to the iron 
gate, which was open by this time, wheeling 
an invalid’s chair with a very pale lady in it, 
and three little children met them with shouts 


of joy. 4 


‘*Our mama is home from the hospital, so 
that’s why we are so happy,’’ said the little 
boy. ‘She isn’t well, but she soon will be.’’ 

‘*Then it wasn’t because you could wear | 
your old clothes every day and plgy in the 
dirt that you had such good timeés?’’ said 
Fanny in surprise. 

**Of course not. Mama said if we host 
well and happy it would help her get well, 
and wedid. We had to wear our old clothes, 
because Mary wouldn’t clean us up and let us 
wear our good ones. We’re going to have 
better times.’’ 

And after that Fanny hadn’t so much to 
say about snarls in her hair, and Bennie didn’t 
look across the way so much and pity him- 
self, for the children across the way were 
clean and well-cared for after their mama got 
home, ‘and all together they had many joyous 
times that summer. 
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whether you buy 
Uneeda Biscuit at 
your own grocer’s or 
atan unknownshopa 
thousand miles away 
—you snow the con- 
tents of the package 


are just as they left 
’ theoven—fresh, crisp, 
untainted, unsullied. 
You a/ways know 


_Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 
g a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Off: the Rocks 


is DR. GRENFELL’S strong group of short stories of Labrador 
missionary life, of which Henry van Dyke says in his Intro- 
duction, ‘‘ This is the real thing.”’ And it is just that. Even 
the dullest soul must be stirred by the stories of the Labrador 
fisher-folk, as Dr. Grenfell knows and pictures them. Their 
poverty, their solitude, their humble faith, and broken hopes 
and desperate distresses—all these Dr. Grenfell understands. 
Every story in the book pulls hard on the deeper synipathies 
of young or old, and reveals a missionary spirit that ought to 
be passed on like a torch of fire from one follower of Christ to 
another, near and far. Price, $1.00. 


Knights Who 
Fought the Dragon 


by EDWIN LESLIE, is a thrilling story of missionary experiences 
in China during the Boxer uprising. The book not only pic- 
tures vividly the conditions in China at that time, but it makes 
us friends with a very human group of devoted people who 
emerge from great distresses into the quiet and happy cul- 
mination of a heart-searching and ennobling experience. It is 
the kind of book that stirs the soul to a deeper sense of the 
reality of missions and the need for self-sacrifice. Price, $1,00. 
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_ are genuine, true, and full of human 


and none of it seemed to do me any good. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





. Ps . . 
informal talk on! of Scripture when I 
noticed a group ofmlen come upto the door. 
I then rose and képt'ntyleyexon them while I 
continued to talk; -“Gne of them shouted out 
that they did not want any of my preaching 
there, and that I was to stop it at once or they 
would break in thé roof, I kept on, taking 





Sunday, July 31, 1910, 
My Most Interesting Missionary Item. 
(Psa. 44 : 1-4; Acts 28 : 23-29). 


no notice of what. wassaid, In about two 
minutes the stones began to come, small at 
first, but gradually getting larger as they got 
warmed to their’ work with the help of native 
TUM, owtet- ’ 4 

** Soon they came through the roof, bringing 











The Cook of Spotiess Town you see . 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Viewing the land (Num. 13 : 17, 18, 
: 26-33), 

Tues.—The deaf church (Isa. 53: 1 ; Rom. 
16 : 19-21). 

WED.—A missionary report (Acts 13 : i-3; 
14 : 24-28). 2 

THUR.—Objections to missions (Acts 11: 
m18), ~ 

Fri.—Favorite reports in Acts (Acts 16 : 16- 


I 
6i¢.—iteory martyrs (Acts 12: 1, 2; 
John at: 18,19), 





broken tiles with them, as there are no ceil- 
ings in that style of house ; it became quite 
unsafe, Mrs. McCall ran, and I picked up 
our little girlfromher bed. Fortunately only 
small pieces of tile fell on our heads. 

‘* Finally we discovered the only safe place 
was in the doorway between two roonrs, and 
there my- wife‘and- daughter sought: refuge, 
covering their heads with some skins of wild 
animals that I hadbought. About midnight, 
the men with terrific yells and a rush against 
the door finished their work’on that house, 
but that same night th 








She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isa’t light—but anyhow > 
"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is goak engi the 


dresser will always of we 

tins and cooking utensils. pore thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with _ ; 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 
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Turn Over Time 
When Nature Hints About the Food 


When there’s norelish to any food and 
all that one eats doesn’t seem to do any 

ood then is the time to make a turn over 
in the diet, for that’s Nature’s way of 
dropping a hint that the food isn’t the 
kind required. 

‘*For a number of years I followed 
railroad work, much of it being office 
work of a trying nature. Meal times 
were our busiest and eating too much 
and too quickly of food such as is com- 
monly served in hotels and restaurants, 
these together with the sedentary habits 
were not long in giving me dyspepsia 
and stomach trouble which reduced my 
weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

‘* There was little relish in any food 





med the more I ate the poorer I 
and was always. hungry. before 
ther meal, no matter how much I had 


n. 
Then I commenced a fair trial of 


g, strong and with satisfied appetite, 
| the next meal, with no Sensations 
unger, weakness or distress as be- 


I have been following this diet now 
for several months and my improvement 
has been so great all the others in my 
family have taken up the use of Grape- 
Nuts with complete satisfaction and 
much improvement in health and brain 
power, 

‘‘Ameritan people undoubtedly eat 
hurriedly, have lots of weary thus hin- 
dering digestion and therefore need a 
food that is predigested and concen- 
trated in nourishment.” 

Read ‘*The Road to Wellville” in 
pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 





interest. 


Tell some story of a missionary martyr. 


What pre wean doneto encourage mis- 
8 


sionarie 
.Why should we support missions ? 


Ww" 
what our interests aic. 


several. 





A. missionary writes out of the routine of 


common days full of ingenious service : 


‘*I brought a moving picture machine with 
I have 
a very fine film showing scenes from the Life 


me when we came to Japan this time. 


AT kind of missionary items will in- 
terest us most? That depends upon 
Let us try 


houses. of those who had been at our meeting, 
and did equal damage to the roofs, 

‘After a while’ we tried to get’some sleep. 
The bedroom root was all brckea in and the 
bed covered with stones and-tile, but my wife 
and baby slept on the floor (earth) on those 
skins, They have been so nervous ever since 
that I hate to leave them even for a night. 
Every short or unexpected sound makes them 
uneasy. The believers there are brave about 
it alland are holding weekly prayer-meetings. 
I hope to go back there again after a couple 
of months alone; as we have what seems to 
be the. beginning of a work about 14 leagues 


attacked two other- 
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We Cut the Price 
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our School Fur- 
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of Christ, and it is proving a wonderful means 
of reaching the peoplé. “ More than fifty 
thousand people have seen these pictures and 
heard the Gospel preached in connection with 
them, for we use regular stereopticon pictures 
as well, not only pictures of the Life of Christ, 
but illustrations of his parables also. An in- 
dication ofthe effect of this work is shown 

the fact that at the last ten or twelve ser- 
ces ‘I have sold nine hundred ‘and seventy- 


ence of a thousand or tore any evening, and 
experience has shown that the moving pic- 
tures, although imperfect in many respects, 
thake such'an impression that the people de- 
sire at once to read for themselves. I know 
of no better method of ** sowing the seed,’’ 
I wish you could have seen the audience of 
fifteen hundred that we had last night, listen- 
ing with fetes order for two hours to the 
story of:the Life.of Christ and the parables 
of the Prodigal.Son and the Sower, In this 
town of twenty thousand, we are thus able 
to reach forty-five hundred persons in three 
nights, and sell four hundred and fifty New 
Testaments and two hundred Gospels.’ 

Another writes what seems simple, but 
means much: | 

‘*T have just réturned from an interesting 









Indian concert, which the hostellers have or- }- 


ganized in our Lecture Hali,’’’ wrote a mis- 
sionary from the, Oxford, and Cambridge 
Hostel, in Allahabad. ‘*It is one of the 
many signs of change in.India, -The concert 
was in aid of the re Samaj Orphanage’ at 
Agra, and several of the orphans performed. 
It reminded me of Stepney Causeway and 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, which will always 
have a very warm corner in my heart since 
my East End days, when I often dropped: in 
to see the magnificent work going on there. 
But just imagine an orphanage in India ! Who 
says Christianity is not touching India? Two 
nights ago a crowd of hostellers came to me 
in the greatest excitement, They wanted 
leave to go down to the dnnnal mea, or 
festival, whieh is held at the confluence of 
the Jumna and:Ganges, near the Allahabad 
fort, and what was their purpose? They had 
heard that there were many wre.ched pilgrims 
who were living in utter squalor and poverty 
there, and they wished togo and do a little 
rescue work, and house and feed them prop- 
erly. Does this seem little to you? Believe me, 
itis a huge change. 

And another, in a private letter, describes 


what has been a not uncommon missionary | 


experience in Brazil : 

**We worked quietly for several days, 
visiting wherever we found any open doors, 
and made quite a number of friends with the 
help of our little girl, Finally cn Sunday, 
our last night there, we had a little meeting, 
1-think our fifth, with these men and some of 
their families. I was sitting heving a rather 


.’ Tean have an audi- 
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from the river at Lapa. 


What incident’ can you recall which you 


have heard a missionary relate ? 
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“Mount. 


F ] f PPG ? 
a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 
find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the ‘ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” country and the “ Little 
Rivers ”’ region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage; many good trout streams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 





omg W. Smith, Franconia, N. H, 
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The Western Theological Seminary 


North Side, Pittsburgh Pa. 
Founded by Generaé ssembly 1825. 

The Fecwley consists of six professors and four in- 
poly» + The course of study is orgugnly practi- 
cal, an@is intended to train men as pastors and preach- 
ers. Elective system enables students to prepare them- 

ristian.2: 























selves for special forms-of Ch ctivity, embracing 
Christian socioiogy, city missions, settlement work, 
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covery of the age. Allen’s 
makes tight or new shoes eas 
ing, callous and aching feet. e 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic - iG 
der for the feet. It reli 1, | .Adva purse for graduates of Colleges and 
gvelien. amartiog, amrvene feet! poe minaries. fis leads to a degree. 


stantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort dis- 
Foot=Ease 
A Itisa 
certain cure for ingrowing na te sweat- 


testimonials, TRY IT TO. 
- all 


‘Take a- night, after 
dissolving one or two Allen’s Foot= 
‘Tabs (Antiseptic Tablets for the foot- 
bath)i.n the water. It will take out all 
: ten ess, soreness and hot nervous- 
“Ima pinch, uess andf reshen thefeet. “Foot—Tabs Miss E. C.. WEIMAR, Principal. 
ruse Allen’s for Foot-Tubs.” Sold everywhere. 
F ” Avoid substitutes. By mail 25c. Sam- 


etc. Exceptional li ry facilities—34,000 volumes. A 
st-graduate scholarship of $s00is annually awarded. 

Gymaaclen and athletic grounds. For catalogue, ad- 

dress Rev. JAMES A. KELSO, Ph.D., D.D. 
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Diploma Cou res young men and women 
for positions as salarted Bible Scaoe superintendents, 
primary superintendents, normal teac'! 3 secre- 
taries, missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 
26th. year begins September 28, ror0. Address, Tue 
ve | Dean, Hartford, Conn. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


. nia. 
Term begins Sept. 8th, r9r0. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 290 students from 33 States past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 












e Trains young men and 
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mer session. _ For catalog, address 
C. C. GAIN BB, Box 943, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


THE GORDON SCHOOL, "Sx" 


Offers to Christian young men and women, free of 
charge, two years’ training for Christian work. Eleven 
professors. Fall term opens October 12, r9r0. Address 
Dr. W. B. BOGGS, Dean, East Northfield, Mass. 











Returnable examination EC of the great hymn book 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


mailed on request to churches needing new books. 
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